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Tu E Author cannot omit this oppor- 
tunity of returning his thanks to thoſe of 
his friends, whoſe ready and generous ſub- 
ſcriptions enabled him to comply with the 
equeſt of ſome others in this publication. 
\s he was ſolicited to it upon the deli- 
ery of the following diſcourſes in public, 
he has paid a ſcrupulous attention in giv- 


idly heard ; with no other alterations, 
han what might have been ſuppoſed ne- 
eſſary upon the review of haſty produc- 
tions, compoſed without the moſt diſtant 
pprehenſion of their ever ſeeing the light. 
The two firſt diſcourſes in the ſecond vo- 
ume indeed are an exception to this; the 
ne was entirely compoſed, the other ma- 
erially altered, for publication: the Au- 
thor therefore ſubmits theſe to the cenſure 
of the public, and the reſt, to the can- 
our of his friends. 
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ing his friends to read, what they ſo can- 


ii PREFACE. 


IT is preſumed, that any apology i; 
unneceſſary for the quotations made from 
other authors, even thoſe from our great 
dramatic poet, ſince the Author can plead 
a precedent in the apoſtle Paul himſelf. 
Whatever can be made ſubſervient to the 
important intereſts of virtue and religion, N Rich 
and the happineſs of mankind, cannot be F Mar 
unimportant : for as Chryſoſtom obſerves, : 
in the quotation prefixed to theſe volumes, Bl 15. 1 
mT bis is the canon of compleat Chriſtianity, ¶ The 
this its exact boundary, and its ſummit Nr“ 
perfection, to ſeek thoſe things, that condu 

72 the public good. Mr 8 
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FIRST VOL Uu M E. 


SERMON I. 
YtOn Of Man, and the Providence of God. 
PSALM viii. 4. 


| What is man, that thou art mindful of him; 
and the ſon of man, that thou viſiie/t 
him 9 Page 3 


SERMON IL 
Ihe State of Man in this World conſidered. 
Jos v. 6, 7. 


Although affliftion camethh not forth of the du/?, 
neither doth trouble ſpring out of the ground: 
Yet man ts born unto trouble, as the ſparks 


fly upward Page 33 
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SERMON IL 
The Chriſtian Courſe, 


1 Cok. ix. 24. 
So run, that ye may obtain. Page 55 


SERMON IV. 


No ſecurity againſt greater, if we hay: 
vielded to leſs temptations, 
IEREM. xii. 5. 


If thou haſt run with the footmen, and they 
have Twearied thee, then how canſt than 
contend with horſes ® and if in the land of 
peace, wherein thou truſtedſt, they wearied 


thee, then how wilt thou do in the ſel 
ling of Jordan? Page 85 
SERMON V. 
Of diſintereſted and univerſal charity, 
Feet Xi. 1.2: 
Caſt thy bread upon the waters, for thou ſhait 
find it after many days: give a portion 
, * 3 : 
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ige 59 


have 


to ſeven, and alſo to eight; for thou 
knoweſt not what evil ſhall be upon the 
earth, Page 103 


SERMON VI. 


Of Conſcience. 


2 Cor, 13 a 12. 


For our rejoicing is this, the teſtimany of our 


conſcience. 


Page 131 
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S ERM ON VII. 
The ſtory of Naaman the leper. 


2 KINGS v. 13. 


And his ſervants came near, and ſpake unts 


him, and. ſaid—My father! if the pro- 
phet had bid thee da ſome great thing, 
would/? thou not have done it - hoto much 


rather then when he ſaith ta thee, waſh 
and be clean? 


FIRST VOLUME. mzxxi: 


Page 155. 
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SERMON VIII. 


p "1 The keeper of the priſon converted by 7 
i Paul and Silas. . 
It | AcTs xvi. 33. ; 
| ; And he took them the ſame hour of the nigh", | 
138 and waſhed their ſtripes ; and was b 

} | tized, he and all his ftraightway. P. 18 


SERMON TIX. 


Acquaintance with God, 
Jon xxii. 21. | 
Acquaint now thyſelf with him, and be at 


peace. 24 OC 62 Page 205 
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1 
| Of Man, and the Providivcs of God, 
| Ps ALM viii. 4. 


| What is mon, that thou art mindful of him ; 
and the ſon of man, that thou viſiteſi him? 


ES 34 „ ES 


248 generations of men haſtily paſs 
. W affairs of human life are in 
conſtant fluctuation and change Not a 
day that bears the ſame aſpect as the fore- 
going, but each is marked with peculiat 
characters of its own—year after year rolls 
its period — ages paſs away unnoticed — 
the ſame objects affect the human mind, 
the ſame paſſions operate, the ſame diſap- 
pointments enſue, the ſame calamities at- 
tend us, which awaited our forefathers, — 
Not all their caution prevents our trials; 
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not all their experience makes us wie, 
We are each of us reſolved to try, if we 
cannot be more ſucceſsful than thoſe why 
have gone before us. We are determined 
to run the ſame hazards in queſt of happi— 
neſs, as our predeceſſors have done: we 
take no warning from theircomplaints, and 
we raſhly venture upon the ſame ſchemes, 
either of ambition, profit, or pleaſure, with 
hopes of much better ſucceſs. We en- 
gage in the world, reſolved to try what 
happineſs it will afford. We haſtily launch 
forth our little bark upon the ocean of 
life, tempting the ſtorm, or defying the 
winds ; fearleſs of thoſe inſidious rocks 
upon which thouſands have been ſhip— 
wrecked ; and, driven at random in queſt 
of happineſs, we ſpread our ſails, hoping 
to catch every proſperous gale that might 
'waft us to our defired haven.— Thus are 
the hopes of man ever upon the wing. We 
readily ſubmit to toils, and boldly en- 
counter dangers, without much premed!- 
tation either upon our own ſtrength, the 
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„ Luangerous paſſage of human life, or the 
ER harbour of eternal reſt, 
19 ? 
4 WE - Theſe folicitudes and attempts have for 
b. their objects the emoluments of this pre- 
wo bent world, ſuch as riches, honor, fame, 
and Kc. things which in themſelves are foreign 
1s, % man's beſt intereſts : they neither de- 
ith end upon his merit, or are ever the juſt 
en- ard of it They are ſubject to acci- 
; 
chat dents of chance and time, and conſe- 
inch ; quently cannot be the chief good of man. 
n | 
"hi it is neceſſary, therefore, to ſtop ſhort 
ea this career of human folly ; to conſider 
thio- wiſely how we ſhall ſteer our.courſe aright; 
queſt to drop anchor ere we proceed too far, 
pins i jand fix upon the pole-ſtar of truth before 


might e venture again on our way. — Agreea- 
us ple to which purpoſe, we will conſider 
We 2 at large, and enquire what is his na- 
> en ure, being, make and end; what are the 
meds Fibenſations of God reſ vetting man; what 
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are his duties and expectations here ; and 
his exaltation hereafter. And, 


I. Man is a percipient being, i. e. he 
is formed with ſenſes, that take cogni- 
zance of every thing around him; that 
give him information of his own exiſtence, 
and the exiſtence of the material world. 
He perceives others formed with like pow- 
ers, and in the fame image with himlc!t, 
capable of diſcovering and admiring tho? 
objects which his ſenſes enable him to in- 
veſtigate and approve. Formed different 
from the beaſts of the field, man walk: 
erect, has an open, expreſſive counte- 
nance : his eye takes in the extenſive pro- 
ſpect of nature; he views with pleaſure 
the verdant field, the falling valley, th: 
riſing hill, the pointed promontory, the 
ſpacious ocean, and the barren defart. 1: 


can traverſe all theſe in queſt either c wond 
profit or pleaſure. The ſtores of nature heave 
are all thrown open to his ſenſes ; his cor: light, 


reſpondent appetites are the gracious pet 
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E miſion of the Creator to uſe them all. 
They are the ſtill, though ſacred voice of 
$ Divine Goodneſs.—Ariſe, O man ! enjoy 


E thine exiſtence. — The table of bounty is 


ſpread, and fully ſupplied, partake of the 
repaſt. Let the perfume of ſpring delight 
thy ſmell — the delicious ſtreams of na- 
ture, conveyed through a variety of chan- 
nels, quench thy thirſt, and delight thy 
talte—let the ſong of joy, throughout 


= creation, take with rapture thine ear — 
and the rich tribute of autumn, be this 


thy golden crown of rejoicing—uſe all 
this large proviſion of divine bounty, for 


te earth is given to thee, * the full - 


neſs thereof, — 


Man is not only enabled to ſurvey the 
ſpacious theatre on which he is placed, 
but he can exalt his views, and raiſe his 
wondering eyes to the infinitely expanded 
heavens. — He there, with unſpeakable de- 
light, plunges his aſtoniſhed fight into the 
immenſity of nature: views not only the 
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ſun refulgent in its glory, but all the 
ſtarry hoſts marſhalled in orderly array by 
the Omnipotent; whoſe glory the heaven, 
declare, and whoſe handy work the firmament 
ſeweth, — But, 


II. Man is not only a percipient, but 
2n intelligent being.—-He not only per- 
czives the ſtately fabric of the world; hi: 
eve not only views creation with raptuic ; 
his ear is not only delighted with the har- 
mony of nature, and his ſmell and taſte 
regaled with her choiceſt fruits; but he 
reaſons upon theſe endowments : they are 
to him the firſt principles of knowledge. — 
They diſcover to him a ſcene magnificent 
and great; and lead him to form ſome 
concluſion from thoſe ſelf-evident trutiis, 
He reaſons, that all theſe things, wich 
himſelf, had a beginning — that ſome 
power, and wiſdom, and goodneſs were 
employed to produce and uphold all things. 
That every thing is created for ſome ap- 
pointed end - that this end muſt be wor- 
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thy ſuch a mighty apparatus, and anſwer- 
able to ſuch great deſigns — when he not 
only reflects, but finds, by experience, that 
all theſe things ſerve to promote his hap- 
pineſs — that he is made chief in this 
world of created beings - that his ſupe- 
* rior power commands the ſubmiſſion, and 
* entitles him to the uſe of all inferior ani- 
mals —when he conſiders, that he began 


to exiſt independent of his own conſciouſ- 


© neſs, and continues to be, independent of 
his own volition, or any immediate power 
of his own exerted to that end — when 
= he compares his imperfections with his 
high ſtation; his meanneſs with the great- 
4 neſs of deſign in his creation, his mind is 
not only ſublimely ſtruck with the excel- 
© lence of that being who formed bim what 
be is, but penſive it drops into ſubmiſſive 
: humility ;z it cannot comprehend that good- 
# neſs which he ſees diſcovered, becauſe it is 
| boundleſs: and gratitude for a while ſtands 
# ſuſpended, while his wonder, with the 
royal pſalmiſt, thus breaks forth. I hen 
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1 conſider theſe thy beavens, this earth, the 
work of thy fingers, the maen, and the flars, 
which thou baſt ordained ; Lord! what is man 
that thou art mindful of bim; and the ſon if 
man, that thou viſiteſt bim? That thou ſhould)! 
make him but a little lower than the angelt, 
and crown him with glory and honour ; that 
thou ſhouldſi make him to have dominion over 
the works cf thine hand; that thou fp 
put all - things under his feet, all ſheep and 
oxen, yea, and the beaft of the field, the fl 
of the air, the fiſh of the ſea, and ibhatſocver 
paſſeth through the paths of the ſea When 
ſacred wonder has thus uttered its ſpeech, 
the ſong of joy and praiſe aſſumes. — 0 
Lord, our Lard! bow excellent is thy nain: 
in all the earth f — 


III. Man is not only a percipient and 
intelligent, but alſo a moral and immorta! 
being. He is formed with thoſe powers 
of mind which enable him to judge of, 
approve, or condemn either his own, or 
the actions of mankind; and the genuine 
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SERMON TI II 


uncorrupt prepoſſeſſions of his ſoul inva- 
7 riably lead to the approbation of moral 
qualities; and are no Jeſs ſtrong on the 
ſide of virtue, than the animal ſenſes, tend- 


ing to thoſe objects from which they re- 
ccive their higheſt gratification. And from 


* this part of the human conſtitution, ariſe 
* all the principles and motives of virtue and 


religion, — T hat man 1s an immortal be- 


ing, not only theſe moral faculties of his 
nature, and their direct tendencies, demon- 
ſtrate; but that inextinguiſhable hope of 
mortality, ſo ſtrongly implanted in the 
human breaſt, evidently evinces. — The 
powers of his mind forbid man to reſt con- 
tent in the thought of total diſſolution.— 
The fear of falling into nothing is greater 
than the fear of puniſhment, notwithſtand- 
ing we are conſcious of offence. — The 


exiſtence of the capacities of the human 
mind, is a ſtrong preſumption in favour of 


this doctrine; and, by the proper exerciſe 
of theſe, we are led to conclude on the 
ſide of its reality. — Man is formed with 
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ſenſes which unite him to this ſcene or 
being. — I heſe he has in common with 
the brutes that periſh. — They meet, it is 
true, with ſuitable objects of gratification, 
and ample proviſion in this way is made 
by the beneficent Creator for man. But he 
has other powers, which are not common 
with the animal creation; he can reflect 
upon the paſt, and anticipate the future 
periods of exiſtence. His ſoul, winged by 
hope, lives beyond the preſent time — it 
is not an inſtant of being to which man is 
confined — nor does hope alone anticipate 
the hour of happineſs, but fear the hour 
of diſtreſs. Man finds himſelf affected by 
ten thouſand circumſtances and events, by 
which the brute creation can never ſuffer, 
— He has ſources of happineſs which are 
never laid open to them. —He reaſon: 
from their beginning, and finds it anſwer- 
able to the ſhort period of their exiſtence 
on earth — but, with reſpect to himſc!f, 
he ſees ſuch power and wiſdom diſplayed, 
which point out an higher deſignation than 
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his preſent allotment. — He ſees nature 
riſing from ſmall beginnings to himſelf, as 
to the ſummit of perfection here below, 
In himſelf he finds unitea all the excel- 
lencies of nature—he views himſelf as 
the maſter-piece of the whole — he knows 
none ſuperior — he finds himſelf poſſeſt 
of a large dominion. — Beneath him, he 
ſees an entire connection preſerved. In- 
animate nature riſing by juſt degrees to 
animate : beings in their ſeveral claſſes in- 
creaſing in perfection till they approach 
very near to himſelf. Reaſoning thus of 
his mental powers, man finds that they be- 
ſpeak his alliance to beings ſuperior to any 
he here beholds. He feels indeed the mo- 
ral propenſities of his nature leading him 
to the approbation and practice of virtues, 
which reſult from his connection with his 
fellow creatures — all the tender feelings 
of his breaſt have ſuitable objects on which 
they expand themſelves, and in which they 
terminate. — But this 1s not all — man's 
happineſs is not inſured; he is miſerable in 
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the thought of alloy to which it is ſubject; 
he is not ſecure a moment in his plex. 
ſures. — His health might be impaired; 
himſelf ſeparated from his deareſt friend 
by the ſtroke of death. — Then what be. 
come of his exalted views, his extended 
hopes, his enlarged expectations, his ve- 
hement defires ? What] mean they no- 
thing? Do all theſe great characters of 
man, engraven by the finger of God, ſpell 
nothing? are they written in vain? — Are 
they only deluſively deſigned to make man 
ſuffer the preſent mode of exiſtence, by 
hopes that ſhall never be ſatisfied, and de- 
fires that have no correſpondent realities? 
This can never be the true ſtate of man. 
His exalted being was not ſurely deſigned 
as an elevation in woe? — He was not 
raiſed to the head of this creation, to be 
thrown down into the vale of miſery? — 
The goodneſs of God could not rife in juſt 
degrees in the ſcale of being, and ſtop at 
him?—The capacities of his ſoul point 
out ſome ſcheme of providence ; and they 
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; chieſly refer to another ſtate of being; 
2 WT they cannot here be fully employed: they 
d; ne reſtrained by the corporeal part, for 
nd WE tlicy are ſubject to its laws. This very 
e. eeſtraint implies a relief; for nothing was 


der formed by God to attain a certain end, 
wich inſuperable bars of difficulty in the 
N | way of its perfection. —T he capacities then 
ol the human mind, referring to ſome fu- 
eure ſtate, plainly diſcover the intention 
of God in the formation of human na- 
ture, 


Man reaſons upon the perfections of 
God which he ſees diſplayed. He confers 
* theſe reaſonings with his own experience; 
be feels, by his moral powers, that God 
formed him for a virtuous being; he juſtly 
attributes moral excellence to his Creator, 
Ae ſees that the deſign of all, is hap- 
pineſs — that virtue, with reſpe& to him- 
ſelf, alone promotes this — that this, there- 
fore, the Deity muſt approve—and if he 
does ſuſtain the character of a governor, 
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it muſt be that of a moral adminiſtrator 
that he will vindicate his laws and autho- 
rity—that if no inſtances appear, whercin 
his approbation is manifeſtly diſcovered, 
the plan is defective —he therefore con- 
cludes, that as this is a ſtate of trial in 
virtue, that the deciſions ought not pro- 
perly to be paſſed, till the grand drama be 
ended — and the whole ſcheme unravc| 
itſelf; and that the 'future world is the 
proper place in which rewards and puniih- 
ments ſhall commence. Theſe are the ine 
proſpects which delight and fatisfy the or tn. 
mind of man, and vindicate the ways 
God.! deſire to be underitood as ſpesk- 
ing here upon the Chriſtian ſyſtem, as c- 
ceiving from thence the beſt aſſiſtanco 1 MM unive; 
this important point: to which I ſhow indivie 
have ſpoken more particularly, did it not ¶ chat d. 
anticipate another part of the diſcoutic, 
which due order obliges us to defer. — 
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Thus the wiſe and benevolent intentions Mconſol. 


of God evidently appear in the conſtitution Ii diſt 


| SERMON JI. 17 
— = 5 of man. Thus it is, that the eternal Deity 
-s windful of man's happineſs — but he 


ein teſts not here God has not only formed 
d, man for bappineſs, but he conducts him 
n. Wo it. He has not laid a foundation fo 
in F- noble and large, and left the ſuperſtructure 
-b man's own wiſdom—no ! he viſiteth the 
be WF ors of men. And that, 

vel : | 

the I. By the diſpenſations of his provi- 
ih- dence who ſhall pretend to ſay, that it 
he E is inconſiſtent with the matchleſs greatneſs 
the 


Fo! the divine character, to ſuperintend 
[thoſe beings whom he originally formed; 
and with the benignant eye of a tender pa- 
rent to watch over all, promoting the 
" {WE univerſal happineſs, while the good of each 
individual is not forgotten? Away with 
ot chat diſconſolate doctrine, that would ex- 
clude a particular providence from human 
affairs; that leaves us, as to our particular 
caſe, in darkneſs and diſtreſs ; baniſhing 
conſolation from the human mind ; leaving 
it diſturbed in the hour of calamity ; com- 
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fortleſs in the day of misfortune.—]t i; WW... 
but a very imperfect account that can he - 
given of the moral adminiſtration of divine good 
providence, if you exclude a particular in- upp 
terpoſition: or, with ſore miſtaken phi- ant. 
loſophers, ſuppoſe it acts only in reference { 
to collective bodies, ſuch as nations and 

ſtates: for are not theſe made up of indi- 
viduals, who may be conſidered as ſo ma- 
ny ſprings eſſential to the operations ant N= 
movements of the whole? Strictly ſpcak- WR: ... 
ing, the idea of a general, includes that of Þ&uth | 
a particular providence, For God muſt, $ery 0 
agreeable to the general order and eſt- Nutrate 
blifhed rules of his government, make uk hen! 
of individuals to bring about the happinels N the 


ions, 
tonſp 
Brine : 
Nan 


of the whole. — If it be ſaid, that nations 
alone are the objects of his providentiz 
care, why may we not extend the idea ty 
the whole world? —Why not to an indie 
ſyſtem ? Why not to connected ſyſtems! 
— Why not to the whole univerſe ? —| 
it beneath Omnipotence to ſupport each 
creature by an unremitted exertion d 
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It is power? Does it detract from his unerring 
n be gviſdom to order all events ? —TIs the divine 
wine goodneſs impaired, by granting infinite 
in. I Jopplies to all, according to their ſeveral 
phi- {Wants ? — Are not each of theſe perfec- 
rence ions, by this particular attention, more 
and WFon(picuouſly diſplayed ? It is not a doc- 
indi- ¶ ine more comfortable to the human mind, 
> ma- han it is conſonant to reaſon, that the 
s ard WT »rd is good to all, and that his tender mer- 
peake N are over all his wort. To enforce this 
hat of Huth ſo deſirable to mankind from their 
mult, WFery ſtate of being, our great maſter il- 
eſt. edrates it by a very ſtriking inftance, 


ke uk When he declares, that nat a ſparrow falls 
pinel the ground without the permiſſion of 


ation 
Jential 
dea to 
indie 
ſtems! 
> 2 
rt each 
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ur heavenly father; and that the very 
Mir, of our heads are numbered; imply- 
Ws the minuteſt concern for the very beaſts 
0 the field, and fowls of the air; and ſuch 
particular attention to the happineſs of 
Nan, and human affairs, that the meaneſt 
@pcndage of our nature, that might even 
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fall from us unperceived, eſcapes not the 
knowledge and obſervation of God.— 


II. TheDeity has more eſpecially viii 
man, in the revelation of his word.— 


This, by way of eminence, is called the 
viſitation of God. —It is not improbable, 
conſidering David as an illuſtrious prophet 


whoſe writings, by our Lord's own deck. 
ration, contain prophecies of himſelf, tha 
this latter part of the text might refer u 
the ſtate of the Meſſiah's kingdom 


this as it may, certain it is, that God 


this means hath, in a moſt eſpecial! mas 
ner, viſited the ſons of men.— By this te 
has made known the counſels of his will- 


taught men their duty in the moſt expre 
manner—declared himſelf the moral go 
vernor of the world; who will diſpenk 
his favours according to the rules of rigit 
teouſneſs, judgment, and truth — givity 
mankind all the aſſiſtances that are nec 
fary to obtain his approbation—adapty 
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ae inſtructions of his word to the capaci- 
. Pes of all — ſuiting the rewards to their 
opes; and awing them by his denuncia- 
E his own Son with terms of 
4 geconciliation; and at the time when man- 
Lind were ſunk into the greateſt degene- 
ed the Wc, and moſt needed the viſitation of 
bable, od, he regarded them in their low eſ- 
opher, te, and commiſſioned the Saviour to make 
deck row to mankind the power by which 
f, hu ey were at firſt created, in wonderful 
efer u neſtations of his will to redeem them 
me eerting the influences of his providence 
0d reſtore mankind to immortality, ſuita- 
i! mats le to his 011ginal deſign of bringing them 
this e ro axlllencs to make them happy. Not 
will- adding the angel of deſtruction to avenge 
exprü elf, and aſſert the authority of his in- 
Lal ge laws, as the ſovereign God of all 
diſpen: Wot zppearing to mankind, arrayed in aw- 
of right! tcrrors, to judge them by the ſtrict rules 
— £00 inflexible juſtice; but from the throne 
re nece righteouſneſs, and the ſeat of mercy, 
adapt ciouſly et the ſceptre of par- 
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don — ſending his Son into this world, ni 
to condemn, but ſave it — not to execut 
the rigour of judgment, but pronounce 
the forgiveneſs of ſin — not as the meſle. 
ger of ſevere reprehenſion from the Al. 
mighty, but as the Son of his love; ray: 
ing mankind to allegiance by the cords 
affection, and the mildeſt influences « 
obedience, by repreſenting the eterni 
God, not as one /tri&? to mark iniquit 
and an inexorable king, but as the Ly 
God, flow to anger, and plenteous in u. 
demption ; the friend, the father of th 
human race— awakening the gratitude d 
mankind, by promiſes of rewarding the! 
imperfect obedience, not according to the! 
exact deſert, but by the meaſure alone d 
infinite mercy and grace —exciting thel 
love by the moſt tender compaſſion — gi. 
ing them the moſt perfect example ini 
virtue and holineſs, in the ſpotleſs ch 
racter of the Saviour of the world. —/ 
this means, the Deity does not make a ti 
fient viſit, but leaves the moſt benefca 
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SERMON Il. 23 


traces and indelible marks of his gracious 
condeſcenſion to man — giving him the aſ- 
Kurance of divine veracity, that from this 
Nev. ſrime, men ſhould look upon the divine 
„ communion eſtabliſhed as a ſure token, 
that Cod ould, in very deed, dwell with 
Nen. — That the influences of his grace 
Would enliven and invigorate their fouls, 


* 4 much as the ſpirit, by which they were 
iquity Wiphcld, did their bodies. Promifing them 
: Li | In eternal inheritance ; where the ſacred 
..— mon here begun between heaven and 
mm Gp God, and his obedient creatures, 
wy Whou! be complete in the inſeparable love 
g thei 10 obedience that ſhall! there obtain. — 
to the ; 

1d ? duch is the nature of man —ſuch his 
ig thel $cinz, make, and end, as here deſcribed — 
br L ch are the diſpenſations and viſitation of 
le in i Fol reſpecting him. From whence we 
s i infer the deſign of God in the creation 
FRM” | man; and the duties, which from hence 


Slult, due from man to his Creator, — 


C 4 
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Man was formed for happineſs.— Ih: life 
perfections of God, the diſpenſations «i 7 
his providence, the nature of man, 2 . pur 
concur to prove this obſervation truc. The 4 
proviſions made both for his animal and 
immortal part evince this. The power c 
God firſt brought him into being; the WF furt 
wiſdom of God formed him with ther that 


4 
© 
aa 
— 


exalted capacities by which his natuic i: ther 
diſtinguiſhed and ennobled : the goudne; plea 
of God ſupplies all his wants; the mercy naty 
of God hath planned the ſcheme of hi man 
ſalvation; and the veracity of God {tand luab 
on the fide of the confirmation of all his I and 
gracious promiſes,—W hat gratitude then WW to 0 
is due from man to the great Creator - miſ- 
What reverence of his authority—whit us n 


regard to his laws—what love of the d- 
vine charater—what fear of his righteou: 
diſpleaſure what rejoicing in his good: 
neſs, what obedience to his comrmandz 
ought to fill the ſoul, and actuate the lit 
of his intelligent offspring? — What car 
ought we to take to fill up every ſtations 
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; life, and diſcharge all thoſe duties we owe 


% God, mankind, and ourſelves, with the 
pure deſire of gaining his approbation ?— 


From hence we learn the true eſtimate 
of human life, viz. that it is valuable no 


' further than it is virtuouſly improved — 
© that an undue dedication of ourſelves, ei- 


ther to the lawful buſineſs, or unlawful 
pleaſures of this world, is an abuſe of our 
nature, and the deſign of heaven.—Hu- 
man life was intended for much more va- 
luable purpoſes than to be waſted in vanity 
and folly. — Whatever does not conduce 
to our virtue, and beſt happineſs, is time 


: miſ-ſpent, and talents miſimployed.— Let 


us not ſquander away the precious mo- 
ments of our exiſtence, in complaining 
that we have but a ſhort time, in which 
we are to tranſact the moſt important bu- 
lineſs.—Let this teach us the proper im- 
provement of every moment, — We our- 
jelves make time ſhort, at leaſt that por- 


6 tion of it which ought to be employed in 
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.religion and virtue, by ſuffering ſo many 
things of a foreign nature to engroſs ſo 


great a part of it. We are laviſh of days oe 
and months, and then complain, how | prec 
ſoon a year glides unperceived away.—Hu. joy 
man life is ſufficiently long to anſwer al | wit] 
the valuable purpofes to which it ought to to t. 
be applied it cannot be too ſhort to the ting 
man who has rightly improved it.— None D 
but the fooliſh and vain think it flies too diſe 
faſt. — Impreſs but every moment wih mig 
ſome character of virtue, and you will WF er 
find the amount to be a fair title to im- : 3 
mortal happineſs. paff 
ger, 

I addreſs myſelf to the young — yours neſs 


is the time of pleaſure - but remember 
it is on its rapid wing. — The flowery 
path of joy invites your haſty feet in- 
cautious where they tread — the roſes 
of delight court your finiſhed fenſes, and 
their gay appearance prevents your dil- 
cerning the dangerous thorns that beſet 
them; nor dream you of the invenomed 
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ſing of the ſerpent remorſe, that lurks + 
beneath their luxuriant growth,—We will - 
not too rigorouſly impole on you the ſevere , 


| precepts of auſtere age; we will ſay — en- 
joy your time — but take care that it be. 
within the boundaries of duty. Go not 


to the utmoſt limits ; the line is ſcarce diſ- 
tinguiſhable that ſeparates good from evil. 
Do not in this reſpect truſt to your nice. 
diſcernment, and ſtrength — wiſer, and * 


| mightier than you, have been deceived, and 


overcome — uſe ſparingly the favours of 
heaven—they are ſo well adapted to your 


paſſions and appetites, there is great dan- 


ger, that the abuſe of heaven's own good- 


© neſs, will lead to a violation of its laws.— 
' If you can truſt experience ; if you dare 
de wiſe, ere folly and diſappointment teach 
| you, that all this world can afford is no-. 
thing, make an early offering to religion 
and virtue: bind all your unruly deſires, 


and bring them to the altar of purity, and 


E ſacrifice to your happineſs. — Nor think 
E your age alone expoſes you to danger: 


ö 
. | 
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« they, who have trod the path of life 
longer than you, need caution and advice. 


The world is generally their idol—mer- Ma 
- Chandize and gain ingroſs their attention. the 
, — Here is peculiar danger — men here end 
+ have plauſible reaſons for their vices : they tion 
cover over avarice with the ſhe of fruga- Th 
« lity, and parſimonious illiberality they call | of 1 
* by the name of ceconomy. — But is the of e 
prime of life fit for no better ſervice than hea 
to toil for riches, ambition, and honor — a! 
« Let not the firſt and moſt important buf- han 

. neſs of human life be put off to its laſt WF mov 

« ſtage — begin now to be wiſe, — | tob 
dle 

One ſhould imagine, that thoſe in the (WF ben 

. more adyauced ſtate of age, who have ex- 

. perienced what this world can afford, and WWF wit! 
are now paſt its enjoyments, ſhould need L dom 


more of comfort than exhortation : one q Thi 
ſhould naturally ſuppoſe thoſe the more J vity 
+ eligible arguments, which tend to recon- 1 on. 
cile them to this ſtate of being, in order Poor 
to induce them to bear their continuance can 
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e f here without murmur or complaint. But, i 
6 in fact, this is not generally the caſe. — i 
[= * Mankind are not the better fitted to die, 3. x 
n. ; the nearer they approach to their latter, f 
end. — The love of life does not propor- g 

| ! tionably decline with our declining ſun,— , 


Tue feeble eye, upon which the beauties 
ol nature ſhine in vain, which the light 
col day miſerably afflicts, ſhall be lifted to 1 
E heaven, in humble ſupplication to implore i 
| a lengthened period. — The trembling 1 
hand, that ſcarcely can ſupply the taſteleſs I 
mouth with food, ſhall be impotently raiſed -. H 
to beg the mighty boon, that it ſhall trem- + q 


ble ſtill longer. The looſened knees ſhall . {1 
the 1 bend, in ardent requeſt, that they might . | 
„. {| bear the tottering frame, worn out - 1 
and WW with decay.—O! age, where is thy wiſ- x 
nee! 40m?—What can delight thee more?— . 1 
* The flowers are faded—the day of feſti- - | 


vity is paſſed—the evening ſhades draw | | 
on. Do not all thy ſenſes, or rather their | | 
poor remains, inform thee, that the world - i 
can grant no more? —Prepare then de- | 

| 


* 
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. cently to quit the world, that has already 
quitted thee — reſign thy title to enjoy. 
ment here—and if thou haſt not ſecured 
a better inheritance, it is now too late 
the firſt-fruits ſhould have been heaven's, 
— What can the falling vine yield ?— 
Truſt to thy Creator, ſhew the duty of re- 
ſignation, thou canſt diſcharge no other.— 
Let us all learn to improve the preſent 
time; for on the inſtant moment, eternity 
depends. 
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Jos v. 6, 7. 


: Aithough affliftien cometh not forth of the duſt, 
| neither doth trouble ſpring out of the ground: 
Yet man is born unto trouble, as the ſparks 
_ upward, 


. evils of human life, have in all 
iges of the world been made, by ſome one 
or other, objections to thoſe perfections 
of infinite wiſdom and goodneſs, which 
ve juſtly aſcribe to God. The many diffi- 
culties that attend our conceptions of the 
rule of divine Providence, we have very 
2 good reaſon to believe, ariſe more from thoſe 
ÞmperfeQtions of our nature which we 
Fonſtantly experience, than from any de- 
ect in the Supreme Being, all of whoſe at- 
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1 The State of Man in this World conſidered. 
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tributes muſt, like himſelf, be infinite, Ay 
though we muſt readily allow that we cn 
form no conceptions of God, but what x 
gather from the operations of his proj, 
dence ; and are left to judge of his pe- 
fections by the diſplays he has afforded u 
of them in his works; yet it by no mei 
follows, that the errors mankind hb 
fallen into, reſpeCting either the nature « 
providence of God, are owing to a det. 
ciency of evidence in proof of his infuit 
perfeCtions, or wiſe method of moral al. 
miniſtration. A further argument in prod 
of this is, that the ſcheme of divine Pu 
vidence, as far as our limited power cu 
trace it, is to be vindicated by reaſon, # 
agreeable to infinite wiſdom and pers 
benevolence. If indeed it could not 
cleared in every inſtance, and the waysd 
Providence ſhould in ſome caſes app 
dark and myſterious; yet, from the prod 
we do really ſee, and the evidences 
all have of his eternal power, and wit: 
and goodneſs, we ought moſt reafoizy 


cod conclude, that all the divine diſpenſa- 
* tions would bear the ſame ſignature, could 
* WS they be ſufficiently known — before we 
VN WS attempt in any inſtance to arraign conſum- 
7 mate wiſdom, we ought to remember how 
d u 


frail we are. 
eam | 
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= Theſe thoughts are premiſed, in order to 
ave the way for the profitable diſcuſſion 
pf this ſubject. Our intention is not to 
Indulge murmur and complaint againſt 
Whuman life, and all. its joys, Not to re- 
Fount the few bleflings,. and many infe- 
Wcitics, that heaven, either with a parſi- 
onious, or rigorous hand, beſtows, or in- 
as: not to mourn over the lot of hu- 
[1 an being,. as over the grave of deceaſed 
oe not to point out each ſcene of 
Wires, as the real character of this world's 
ppineſs: but to vindicate the ways of 
g; to reconcile us to this ſtate of being 
vhich infinite wiſdom hath placed us; 
. W make ſuch an eſtimate of human life, 
cnc N mall teach us the true worth cf our 
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enjoyments; to delineate the true features ref 
of happineſs or miſery, in order to fit of 
thoſe, who have not as yet ſuſtained the Our 
load of calamity, to bear it with fortitude mu 
whenever it be laid upon them; and to yet 
encourage thoſe who at preſent fee! is mix 
' greateſt preſſure, —Yes, the man of trou- WF ſame 
ble, he who has felt the ſharpeſt panys of WA and 
adverſity, ſhall be taught, even in his af. hath 
fictions, to rejoice, admire and adore. — fnite 
x ſplen. 
Though the wiſe and beneficent u-: mant. 
thor of our being has made ample pro- Aiſe, 
viſion for our happineſs ; ſuited our con- 
veniencies to our wiſhes ; given no dH Th. 
for happineſs, which we cannot attain, . many, 
enjoy; diverſified this ſcene with a chi. F await 
ſand proſpects of pleaſure and deligt; ether. 


formed the human heart ſuſceptible d 
various pleaſing ſenſations and emuuony 
whether .it beat in the reſponſive hat 
mony of friendſhip, or dilate into the i 
nerous feeling of univerſal benevo!cnc: 


though he has afforded certain tz" 
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refreſhment during our toils, many places 


fit of reſt in our pilgrimage, much to allay 
he our pains, and much to aſſwage our grief, 
de much to comfort and much to delight; 
to yet with all theſe bright characters, are 
i mixt ſhades of nameleſs degrees. The 
ou. WE fame divine hand tempers alike the ſerious 
$ of and the gay; the beautiful, and that which 
;af- hath leſs power to pleaſe. The ſame in- 
. WE faite wiſdom that cloaths the day in its 
| ſplendor, and wraps the night in its ſable 
t ab- mantle, makes the day of proſperity to 
 pro- WP ile, and introduces the night of trouble. 
com- . 
gels Though our poſſeſſions of good are 
in, of WF 2ny, and our wiſhes more, yet ruin ſhall 


(hou ait the one, and diſappointment the 
giebt; ether. I' hough our deſires of attainable 
ile of WW £00d are vehement, our expectations are 
0 tien "ot always anſwered. Though there are 
ve hun the world many proſpects to charm and 
the g. cclight us; the day is not always clear, 
oben or are we always diſpoſed to view them. 
ages d Though the human heart is formed ca- 
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pable of much pleaſure and exaltation; 
though friendſhip might warm, and bene. 
volence feed more than its vital fire ; yet 
it is a manſion too, where hatred, revenge, 
envy and remorſe, with a whole company 
of the moſt outrageous and tòrmenting 
gueſts, may reſide.— Though we have 
reſpite allowed us from toil, many repaſts 
to delight us, and many ſupports in the 
journey of life; yet dangers ever lie in 
wait by the ſide of every path ; and many 
accidents will befal us, though there be a 
balm for every wound, and a cure for 
every diſorder. 


33 


As the happineſs of human life can be 
derived from no other ſource but inexhau- 
ſtible goodneſs, ſo neither do the evils of 
it proceed from any other. 'Calamitic 
and afflictions come not forth from the 
duſt, neither doth trouble ſpring out of the 
ground. It is not the hand of chance that 
directs them to any of mortal men 
owe not our ſufferings to a blind necellit, 
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or fatal doom to pain; but to the wiſe 
f diſpoſals of heaven - to the appointments 
of eternal wiſdom — and yet though theſe 
preſide, man is born unto trouble, as the 
Hort, fly upward. = As this is the very 
ſtate of being upon which we propoſe to 
indicate divine Providence, {+ will be ne- 
ceſſary, to take a curſory view of man's 
© imperfect Rate in this world, — 
1 | The words of the text point out trou- 
1 ble as the general lot : that it is as natural 
to expect calamity in human life, as to ſee 
E the ſparks of fire aſcend; and that all 
E who are born into this world, are as cer- 
4 tainly born to trouble, as they are to the 
light of the ſun. And ever fince the ſun 
Þ firſt roſe to enlighten this earth, there has 
not been one exceptive inſtance—the 
F doom of ſuffering trouble in this world is 
Was irreverſible as the ſentence of death.— 
No man can ſhew a better title to unin- 
I Weerrupted happineſs in this ſtate of being, 
ban he can to immortality here. Where 
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is the breaſt that never heav'd a figh? 
Where the heart that never ſuffered from 
diſappointment, deſire or envy ? — Where 
breathes the man who never encountered 
difficulties ? — who never experienced 
trouble? — Where ſhall we find him? 
Earth knows not ſuch a being—the ſun 
never roſe upon ſuch a vacant mortal a; 
this no! it finds us all encumbered with 
trouble, anxiety, diſtreſs, and pain at the 
breaking day, nor ſees us more diſengagcd 
when it retires at night, — But to be more 
particular, —Let us take an impartial view 
of man, from his natal hour to the cloſe 
of life—let us conſider him in each ſtage 
of exiſtence—let us contemplate his riſe- 
ing-day, his meridian glory, and his ſet. 
ting honor, and ſee whether oureſtimate oi 
human life anſwer to the deſcription of 
the text, that man is born unto trouble, a 


the ſparks of fire aſcend, 


This ſcene of being opens with ſorrow. 
As man is born to pain, ſo it is that of ano- 
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ther that gives him being. Bewailings are 
the firſt language he utters. Unconſcious 
of his ſtate, and helpleſs in himſelf, he owes 
every thing to foreign aid, and ſubſiſts by 
another's care—his own hand, unable to 
ſupply his wants, or defend him from dan- 
ger, his own ftrength, too feeble for his 
{upport, are forced to ſolicit aid from the 
arms of maternal tenderneſs. —In infancy, 
trifles amuſe, diſguſt and pain perpetual 
anxieties attend the little diſappointments 
that neceſſarily take place in this capri- 
cious ſtate. Tears are the tribute of each 
day for the bleſſings of exiſtence — At 
length the novelties and trifles, that at firſt 
excited his admiration, and kept his atten- 
tion awake, ceaſe to amuſe. The youth, 
impatient of controul, warm with deſire, 
ſanguine in expectation, elate with hope, 
ſure of ſucceſs, enters the world — where 
either pleaſure or buſineſs afford the pleaſ- 


ing proſpect of much emolument, and en- 
joyment. 
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Upon the trial, he finds by ſad experience, WI 1. 
that his expectations of happineſs were Iaes 
very diſproportionate to the ſatisfactionz M gub 
he has enjoyed — he hurries on heedleſs in the 
the purſuit, till his paſſions and appetites Ther 
are all fully ſated; then diſguſt ariſe+, f Iperier 
reproach harraſſes his mind; from {c'f :e- Nes; 
proach ariſes diſcontent; fromdiſcontent ar may p 
averſion to pleaſe, or be pleaſed and the bof hu 
man, who once thought the world coull ire ch. 
not be ſufficiently enjoyed, finds his pain, belong 
from the inſufficiency of all it can attord tion. 

q 2 burd 

Human life haſtens away, whether w: des u 


paſs the preſent moment in joy, or ſpend it Neis — 
in lamentation—the hour of age at len2t1 Mcorreſp 
arrives; which ſerves in general for little Ninſenſi 
more than a dull comment upon paſt pl:i- ¶ Huſt b 
ſures, or painful recollection of paſt fol- part o 
lies — at this period, the bodily frame is Nur ow 
oftentimes afflicted with pains and diſeaſes, Mf our 
which make the mind captious and ſevere ; Withem. 
and the laſt ſtage of man's exiſtenc« hurry 
here, is generally ſuch, that he wiſhes for Hence 
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nf hoſpitable grave, long before death 
Y gives its awful ſummons. — Theſe are the 


; troubles that mortal fleſh is heir to—this 
is the inheritance to which we are born — 


| T here are other troubles, which we ex- 


E perience from what we call accidental cau- 
E ics; which happen ſo frequently, that you 
may place them all to the general account 
hof human calamity — ſickneſs and pain 


are the conſtant attendants of man — they 
belong not to any particular age or condi- 


tion. With theſe calamities human life is 


ba burden — all the bright ſcene of nature 
fades upon the eye that languiſhes in ſick- 
neſs — there can be no pleaſure where the 


correſpondent ſenſes are wanting, or made 


inſenſible of imprefſions—and though it 
muſt be readily confeſſed, that the greater 


part of our pains are the conſequence of 


tour own folly; yet, from the imperfection 
bof our nature, we are liable to fall into 
hem. And though no fatal neceſſity ſhould 
Hurry us into thoſe irregularities, from 
hence ſuch evils ariſe, yet we are con- 
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ſtantly expoſed to innumerable temptatio;: 
which may thus betray us. 


But grant that a man is entirely free 
from theſe bodily complaints, — We yi]! 
ſuppoſe one who never knew the )Januor 
of diſeaſe, nor the ſeverity of pain; whoſ: 
ſprightly ſpirits low on in the chearſul cur- 
rent of uninterrupted eaſe : allow him but 
a heart ſenſible of feeling for another's diſ- 
treſs, and he at once becomes the fon of 
affliction. The friend of his boſom ; the 
partner of his ſocial joys ; the child of hi; 
youth, might ſuffer under a painful di. 
order; or, what is ſtill more— be torn, for 
ever torn from his embraces by the cru?! 
hand of relentleſs death. —If ambition lead 
to its airy purſuits, and for theſe a man 
fhall forego the ſubſtantial titles of father, 
huſband, friend; the fear of a rival thai! 


diſturb him the jealouſy of riſing ment 
ſhall torment his breaſt — the fear of oſing 
the popular voice, or the favour 0! lin 
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Lo firſt exalted him, ſhall fill the mind 
@ with perpetual uneaſineſs and pain. 
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This the condition of man !— If ſuch 


N be his troubles, and ſuch his diſquietudes, 
E where are the bleſſings of Providence to 
be found? —Amidft the wrecks of human 


happineſs are the favours of heaven to be 
bought? What, are its bleſſings ſo thinly 
| ſcattered, that only here and there the boon 
of human felicity is beſtowed ? — Muſt 
| tenfold trouble be thrown into the ſcale, to 
ballance againſt one ſingle ſcruple of bliſs, 
weighed out by the parſimonious hand of 
| heaven ? — Ceaſe theſe complaints, ye 
| murmuring ſons of men—God is neither 
| weak in his power, defective in his wiſdom, 
or ſparing in his bounty — this is the lot 
of human life, that man might humble 
E him(clf, ſubmit and adore. Had this ſtate 
been leſs diverſified with evil, the eternal 
ſtate had been totally forgotten — this 
ſtate abounds with ſo many bleſſings, and 
is ſo well accommodated to our paſſions 
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and enioyments, that ail the evils and 
miſeries, of which we ſo lamentably com. 
plain, are hardly ſufficient to wean our 
affections from, or break off our ſtrong 
attachments to it —if our happineſs met 
with no interruption: and alloy here, in 
the preſent ſtate, and inſtant moment, 
would centre all, our deſires and purſuits, 
We ſhould be confined to a point of ex- 
iftence : — We ſhould not live for futuri- 
ty.—Inſtead of complaining againſt, adore 
the beneficence of God, who, amid all 
the diſappointments, pains, afflictions, and 
troubles of life, hath afforded us ſo much 
to pleaſe and ſatisfy, that ſcarce the dark- 
eſt ſcenes, and heavieſt ſorrows, are ſuf» 
cient to make us conſider how frail we 
are, ſo as to apply ourſelves to heavenly 
wiſdom. — 


If we were to meet with no trials, wher? 
would be our fortitude ? —if no tempta- 
tions, where our virtue? —if no aMict1ons, 
where our reſignation ? —if no diſapy01n- 
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nd ments in our worldly pleaſures, what would 
become of our attention to heavenly reali- 
ties If riches and the pleaſures of this 
Vvorld did not decay, where would be our 
E ſires of a treaſure that waxeth not old, 
eternal in the heavens ?—If we were to 
meet with no ill treatment from others, 
© how would the god-like diſpoſition of for- 
oiveneſs be formed? —If we found no 
| difficulties, how could we ſhew our pa- 
tience ? If here were no toil, ſhould we 
long for eternal reſt that remains for the 
people of God ? — 


This tate of being is defigned to train 
us up to immortal felicity.— The Scrip- 
ture repreſents it as a warfare and race; ar 
a ſcene of conſtant trial, vexation, ſuffer- 
| Ing and pain, — To him that overcometh, 
hall the reward begiven—to him that per- 
ſeveres, ſound the trumpet of applauſe — 
to them, who, by a patient continuance in 
ell deing, ſhall ſeek for honor, glory, and 
mortality, ſhall be given a crown of glory, 
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that ſhall never fade away. — There is not 
one virtue or moral excellence, but what 
in the very nature of things, and by the 
Chriſtian diſpenſation, is perfected by that 
very tate of trouble and trial, which we 
have ſhewn to be the real condition of hu- 
man life. — This then is a ſufficient vin- 
dication of divine Providence in the per- 
miſſion of thoſe evils, which, in the wiſe 
ſcheme of its adminiſtration, are perfective 
of the ſpiritual happineſs of God's moral, 
intelligent offspring. — 


I ſhall cloſe this diſcourſe with an ad- 
dreſs to two very different characters. — 


Firſt, to that man, whoſe particular 
condition and circumſtances may induce 
him to think, that the picture we have 
exhibited of human life is overcharged, 
and darkened with too deep a ſhade: che 
other, who, from experience, knows | 
bears the true character of the original. 
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There are, whoſe wiſhes the goodneſs 


of God has prevented — who. haye found 
more enjoyment, and higher ſatisfaction in 
life, than they expected ever to have met 
with — the path of life has been ſmooth to 
their ſeet the ſtream of felicity flowed 
ſmoothly along - their bark has not been 
toſſed dy violent ſtorms, but gently waft- 
ed by propitious gales, — Their couch. 
bath been eaſy when they repoſed them- 
elves ; and they. have gwoke to pleaſure, 
id to profit they wrapthemſelves in the 
it mantle of eaſe and ſecurity, and are 
empted to ſay, . my happineſs, like a moun- 
in, f/tandeth flrong, I ſhall never be 


noved—ftrange as this might appear, the 


wn viethtudes of human life, its pains- 
nd diſappointments conſidered z men ge- 
erally loſe every ſenſe of danger, when 
us ſheltered from the ſtorm. — Thought- 
mortal] ean riches arm thee againſt 
e pain incident to humanity ? — Can 
ey break the lance of death ? or pur- 


baſe one moment's reprieve from the 
Vol. I, E 
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grave? — Is the calm, thou haſt hitheny true 
10 enjoyed, the ſure preſage of a ſtormicſ thy 
. paſſage through the voyage of life? — An ſoul 
1 thou all indolence and inaCtivity, becauſe is th 
never called forth to the combat — Heth ſuſta 
the ſcene of proſperity been ſo uncioudel, misfc 
1 that thou art reſolved no future trouble 
j J ſhall give thee pain? —Canft thou pan It 
18 with the friend of thy boſom, an deter- WW fort 
mine to forget all thou haft enjoyed, bs WW guilt) 
cauſe thou wilt bury thy preſent griet, turn: 
and-give all thy life to feſtivity and jov - lan 
Doſt thou wiſh to be excluded the priv- WW him 
lege of being taught, in the ſchoo! of 24-WM comm 
verſity, the important leſſons of re{1z1ato g * 
, and contentment ? | If this be the cal 
what ſhall ſupport thee in the day ot trow 
ble? —With what fortitude wilt da bh 
enter upon the inheritance to Wh thor | 
art born? thou ſon of calamity, thou hel (of whi 
of ſorrow !——Wiilt thou throw off the bu ale 
den, and refuſe to ſuſtain the load —Val we, de 
the attempt !—refilt not Omnipotence ae af 
defy not infinite power — learn, from Hm 
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true eſtimate of human life, to prepare 
thy mind for every diſaſter to fortify thy 
foul with magnammity and faith; this 
is the armour with which alone thou canſt 
ſuſtain the attack of trouble, and onſet of 
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- Art 
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Hath 


aded, misfortunes, 

ubles | | 
| part It is a much more agreeable taſk to com- 
icter- Wl fort the diſtreſſed, than to correct the 


|, be⸗ 
grief, 


guilty.—It is with pleaſure, therefore, I 
turn my addreſs to the 1:.an of affliction.— 
N I am not aſhamed to claim kindred with 
prix him, or own him as my friend — the 
of common lot of human life links me cloſe 
nad: him I had rather afford ſuch an one 
1 cal, Wi. moment's comfort, than ſpend hours of 
on thouohtleſs merriment with him, who ne- 
© deer knew the moral diſcipline of trouble, 
h 000087 would ſacrifice whole days of pleaſure, 
101 he which, like Solomon, we can only ſay 
he bu t is pleaſant madneſs) to relieve the pen- 
— * ve, dejected mind of him who ſorrows, 
ind eaſe, by participation, the pains of 
bim who mourns. — In this view, lead me 
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to the houſe of mourning, rather than thy 
of feaſting, —Who would not rather com- 
fort the fatherleſs and widow, and by con- 
ſbiation, aid them to take the neceſſary ſup. 
ports of life, [than fit down to a luxuriow 
banquet, where the tribute of thank giving 
is hardly offered up to heaven? 


Bring me then to the habitation of hin 
who ſits retired in the inmoſt dwelling; 
whoſe ſincere grief ſhuns the inſpection 
of the common eye—let me enter, with 
awe and humility, this receſs, ſacred to 
humanity, piety and virtue, —Son of ab 
fiction ! thy calamities make thee my friend 
— born like thee to ſorrow, I compailicnats 
thy misfortunes —the troubles thou dot 
now experience, might fo foon be ny 
own, that I now beſpeak thy ſympathy i 
my diſtreſs, whenever the hour of misfor 
tune arrives. Then I claim the offices d 
a man— then I will expect from the tho 
duties, which now, from my very ſoul, | 
difcharge. — 


4 
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What are thine afflictions, but the hand 
heaven, teaching thee the important lef- 
ns of ſubmiſſion and humility ? - De- 
Wend not thy misfortunes from above ? —- 
* power below is equal to the ſtroke; 
nd the power from above, if confided 
; ſhall enable thee to ſuſtain it — 

ſhall ſtrike off the fetters of vanity 
nd ſin - the chaſtiſement ſhall correct 
ery vicious habit of thy ſoul Do cala- 
ties and aMiftions of various kinds preſs 
d upon each other ? Come they in ſuch 
tick ſucceſſion, that they appear one con- 
mued ſeries of trouble ? Are all thy 
ppes diſappointed ? thy ſchemes fruſ- 
ted? Do all things conſpite againſt thy 
ce? — If thy truſt in God doth not fail 
if thy ſubmiffion be genuine — and thy 
umility of proper growth, all things ſhall 
t together for thy good. Doſt thou 
plain, that all thy ſatisfactions here 
we been more than compenſated with a 
ater number of diftreffes? Doth the 
od of thy life ſerve for little more than 
E 3 
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to recount the numberleſs evils? —Is every 
ſcene dark? —If thy views are exalted hy 
religion, and thy foul animated with Chrif. 
tian hope, thou. wilt be perſuaded, that 
the ſufferings of the preſent time are not 
worthy to be compared with the ylory 
that ſhall be revealed. Haſt thou ſown in 
trouble, and watered the harveſt with 
tears? be not diſmayed, thou ſhalt reap 
immortal fruits. — Art thou ready to com- 
plain of the lot of humanity — and lay to 
thy Creator, why. haſt thou made me thus, 
liable to misfortune, obnoxious to trouble, 
the heir of ſorrow, and child of woe! — 
ſuppreſs the murmur — check the com- 
plaint, and in patience poſſeſs thy {oul !- 
Keep all its powers in ſubjection —regu- 
late all thy paſſions —ſubdue all rebcllion 
in thy breaſt—think not, that thy mil 
fortunes are inflicted as inſtances of tht 
divine diſpleaſure ; for know, that wh 
the Lord loveth he chafleneth, and ſcouf: 
eth every ſon whom he receiveth. | grill 
with thee, that no afflictions are for Ut 
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preſent joyous, but grievous — human na- 


ver 
d by ture cannot but feel the diſagreeable effects 
hrif- —but if they are properly improved, they 
that WAH hall produce the fruits of righteouſneſs and 


peace. Doſt thou ſeek for a period to all 
thy ſufferings ; and think life, ſhort as it 
is, too long to endure, what thou haſt 
reaſon to expect will be thy portion of 
evil; and that nothing in this world will 
compenſate for all thy labour and ſubmiſ- 
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ay to WW ſion, and that no other time will come 
thus, hen thy happineſs ſhall commence ? — 
ble, conſider, death hath a thouſand avenues 


e ! — eeading to its peaceful manſions. Its doors 


ſtand cverlaſtingly open to receive man- 


com- 
a] | ind. Through theſe thou art to paſs to 
requ- ¶NMregions of uninterrupted joy. Where the 
„cla mer things ſhall be remembered no 
mi- nore for ever. Where there ſhall be no 
of the more crying, ſorrow, care, or pain—from 
win bence every trouble ſhall be baniſhed, 
cog nd all afflictions eternally excluded — 
gruß lere God, the fountain of happineſs, 


Wall be all in all - where the captain of 
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thy ſalvation, who himſelf was made pe. 
ect by ſuffering, ſhall reward thee wit 
a crown of glory, that mall never fa 
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The Chriſtian Courſe. 


iſt Ep. CoR. ix. 24. 


8s run, that ye may obtain. 


Tur wiſdom of our holy religion is in 
nothing more evident, than in its being ſo 
well adapted to the capacities of mankind; 
repreſenting to them their duty in ſuch a 
manner, and enforcing it by ſuch motives, 
3s are peculiarly fitted to engage their at- 
tention, and excite them to practice. 


The happineſs of the future world, of 
which Chriſtianity hath made ſufficient 
diſcovery, is repreſented as conſiſting in 
the .honars and glories of a kingdom, 
ſuitable to thoſe notions of grandeur and 
magnificence which here we entertain, — 
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The exaltation of the ſaints, though in The! 
ſpiritual felicity, is ſpoken of, under the ke t. 
characters of kings, and prieſts. Many my r 
things are ſet forth to us, under ſimiles and r, in 
compariſons, IIluſtrations are taken from ho ſh; 
ſenſible objects to inforce a divine moral, this 
or doctrine; of which, the parables, and je folle 
diſcourſes our Lord delivered, are diſtin. 

guiſhed inftances.—In like manner, the I. So 
Chriſtian life, conſidered as a conſtant op- 9 for 
poſition to every temptation that the world ſt en 
preſents; and every difficulty, which in ds e 
the way of duty we are to encounter; the nciat 
honor of ſucceſs, and the diſgrace of being ter up 
overcome z the reward that ſhall be en- i" v0kt 
ſured, by acquitting ourſelves well; and nfortui 
the emulation with which we ought to fn; 
ſtrive, is beautifully compared to a war ngth 
fare, or a race. "The Laſt of this our appen 

text alludes to —Hetu you wot, th iMy © rew: 
which run in à race, run all ? but one 1. old; t 
ceiveth the prize ] fo run, that .de 
tain! IK, to 
re by 
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Theſe words very naturally lead us to 
uake the following remark ; viz. that 
any may run in the Chriſtian courſe ; 
„ in other words, engage in religion, 
ho ſhall not obtain its prize the cauſes 
this are various z the moſt obvious are 
e following: 


I. Some begin with too much warmth, 
| too eager zeal. — Religion ſhall at 
rſt engage all their attention; its re- 
ds excite all their hopes; and its de- 
nciations awaken all their fears — they 
ter upon a religious courſe, with the im- 


ge) of the moſt ſanguine hope they 
ack nfortunately repreſent the race as eaſy to 
1 0 e run; ſuppoſe themſelves equal to the 
2 nth of it; ſuperior to all that may 
out appen to embarraſs them, and fure of 
thy e reward —at length, their ardor grows 


old; they find perpetual toil too great a 
dortification z and unremitted labour, a 
llc, to which their fortitude and ſtrength 
ie by no means equal—the novelty of 
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the thing is paſt—the firſt rapture, d conſi 
devotion ſubſide - the active ſpirits, tha oper! 
ſent them vigorouſly on, begin to faint; euden, 


but little of the laborious path i; tro, Py in 
much lies before them to be paſſed, eien, t 
they can gain the prize—others appexr x bat 
indolent as themſelves ; and as for thoſ, urely \ 


who proceed with uninterrupted ſtep, ad ouſly 
unſhaken reſolution, they are ſuppuſx [OCCEL 
po ſſeſſed of ſuperior ſtrength, or 2 hte iv bich 

judgment to manage an equal deg! of i, onſtan 


If at any time their ardor ſhould be hat w 
kindled, it is but temporary; it ſoon be. well, t; 
comes languid ; at length, activity remit ject, wi 
its diligence ; they tire, faint, and gin n us; 
up the cauſe. yond th 

oi happ 


Great caution is neceſſary upon the 


commencement of any great deſign.— The 
Whatever in this life is to be purſued pt bein 
through various paths, and ever kept i f rapt 
view in all circumſtances, and to which Pons 


every thing in which we engage has a f. PireCtio, 
1 
ference, calls upon our prudence to h rab 
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conſiſtent plan, and upon our wiſdom. 
properly to execute it. — And ſhall more 
drudenee and wiſdom. be eſteemed neceſ- 
fury in our ſecular affairs, than in reli- 
vion, the moſt important undertaking ? 
Shall we engage in this, without ma- 
urely weighing its conſequences, or ſe- 
ouſly conſidering its nature? Shall we 
rocced in it, without that moderation, 
which ſhall ſerve to keep us in an even 
onftant tenor of bebayiour ? — Surely 
that work, at leaſt, ought to be begun 
well, that is to be purſued as the firſt ob- 
ect, which remains ever indiſpenſable up- 
on us; and whole effects will extend be- 
yond the grave, and give the complexion 
oi happineſs to endleſs ages. — 
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The human mind is not formed capable 
pt being always extended upon the wing 
jt rapture and emotion, — The ſublimer 
pations of the ſoul, it is true, under the 
direction of reaſon, aid us to make con- 
ſiderable advances towards perfection. — 
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But, from the union of the ſoul with the 
eorporeal part, it will often happen, that 
theſe finer feelings loſe all their energy, 
and the mind, comparatively ſpeaking, 
will appear enervate and weak. Then 
is therefore a neceſſity. of ſome ſteadier 
power than the paſſions, to direct and 
manage, whatever degree of ſtrength - 
mains at any time to be exerted. 


I men will engage in religion, from 


the warmth of imagination alone, with- 
out properly confidering what it calls upon 
them to perform; the neceſſary difficultie 
they are to encounter; what they may 
ſuffer in the cauſe, reſpecting preſent hap- 
pineſs: or do not fortify their minds, with 
principles drawn from the excellence, im- 
portance, and rewards of religion, it 1s 
not to be wondered at, that a few dangers 
ſhall alarm, inconfiderable difficulties de- 
ter, and a few temptations overcome them 
— not that the warmeſt zealot perſevers 
the longeſt the true Chriſtian is on 
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the bo runs his race with ſuch caution, that 
hat e ſeems always rather fearful of miſcar- 
Mee, than boaſtingly anticipating the 
ng, ward. 


ere 
dier II. Others there are, who think that 
and being within the preſcribed bounds, 


ey ſhall at length attain the goal. The 
ry profeſſion of being religious, ſeems 
ficient with ſome z and they make this 


rom Wc: profciiion of it, an excuſe for the 
1th- ihon of duties, which religion indiſ- 
pon H bly enjoins —they cloſe with religion 


i lo far as correſponds with their preſent 
e and enjoyment, but are reſolved to 


may 
hap age themſelves of no pleaſure, or give 
any indulgence, when, in the courſe of 


, an inordinate appetite is tobe indulg- 
 dificulties encountered, and tempta- 
ns overcome, — All the outward ſhews 
engaging in the Chriſtian courſe ſhall 
dear — that is, the externals of religion 
il be obſerved — and theſe ſhall be ſub- 


uted for an internal, habitual frame of 
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holineſs and virtue, founded upon a diſpe. T 
fition to religious improvements, and de perſc 
fincereſt deſign of cultivating the pure and the « 
refined ſpirit of righteouſneſs and truth, rewa! 
—an 

Perſons of ſuch a caſt, look upon ein th 
thers of more activity, who preſs forwarl WF to fit 
with conſtant zeal, as beſtowing mut ante 
unneceſſary labour, and toiling with to WA that 1 
much patience, to procure a reward, iſtic ca 
which they themſelves hope to obtain Hb pa, 
ſlower, yet as ſure advances : and which! zca 
they are contented ſhould reſt unpolleſſ, ceive | 
till they ſhall, by the flow ſtep of indi- 
lence, aſſume the honors, — But the cor- 
ftitution of heaven is this—that nothing 
great can be procured, but by laborio 
induſtry, and toil — theſe not only 
enſure, but heighten the poſſeſſion of ay 
good — and the happineſs of heaven | 
ſelf, though the gift of infinite grit! 
requires the ſtrenuous endeayous of mil 
kind to obtain it, 
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The language of the conduct of ſuch: 


fe 

che perſons we are now deſcribing, is this; 
and the crown of imortal glory, will be my 
n. reward, whether I engage ſooner or later 


— and if I have been ſometimes remiſs 
in that diſcipline I ought. to have uſed, 
to fit me for the Chriſtiana courſe; and 
wanted that activity and perſeverance, 
that would have enabled me to receive 
the carly prize, yet, from that attention L 


Jn o- 
rward 
much 
Nh too 
»ward, 


ain Md pay to religion, and that ſmall degree 
which of zcal 1 exert in the cauſe, I ſhall re- 
(efſed eeive ſome correſpondent reward: and 
inde- che loweſt degree of celeſtial happineſs 


Is much beyond what earth can grant, 
r my mind form any conception of — 
to the arduous undertaking. of ſome, 
he forward zeal of others, the unremit- 
xd activity of thoſe who toil, and bear 
very adverſe accident. with patience, and 
kill. retain their deſign ;; this is a taſk, 
mich. heaven,. in: its infinite goodneſs, 
ould never aſſign to man, made for hap- 
neſs, and to whom is afforded every 
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thing richly to be enjoyed ! — But what 


Ir 
ſcheme of felicity could heaven itſelf bet. cour 
ter deviſe for mankind, than that, which MPA 
the goſpe! hath divulged?— And if the other 
eternal enjoyment of the future world of tl 
depends upon a proper reſiſtance of temp. A 
tations, and forming thoſe virtues, which ofa 
reſult from trial here, how abſurd is it to freſhr 
allege that preſent happineſs is to be en- cult. 
joyed, whatever influence this might have WW 5-01, 
upon our future ſtate of immortal fel. nd ere 
city ? But we may obſerve, Way re 

ment, 

III. That while ſome enter upon the WWF: 2... 
Chriſtian race with too much warmth, and WW... pr 
others continue the courſe with too much and re; 
indolence, others there are, who ket poſſible 
not a ſteady eye upon the recompene ioour' 
of reward; who turn afide from the -an , 
rect path of duty, and follow the u. gerous 
controuled bent of every deſire, excite bought 2 
or amuſed by every trifling object tra. elle 


catches their attention, that the 
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Indeed the world, through which the 
courſe of the Chriſtian lies, preſents ma- 
ny tempting ſcenes : ſome deludingly gay; 
others enchantingly grand. — To each 
2! theſe a path opens from that of di- 
re obedience : and heaven, in its gra- 
cious permiſſion, hath allowed ſome re- 
freſhment by the way amidſt all our dif- 
fculties z nor denies us ſome remiſſions 
from laborious toil, to revive our ſtrength 
and reſtore our ſpirits, to ſend us on our 
way rejoicing. —But if, inſtead of refreſh 
ment, we fit down to the banquetof luxury; 
inſtead of a neceſſary ſuſpenſion of labour, 
and proper reſt, we recline in indolence, 
and repoſe on the bed of floth, how is it 
poſſible that we ſhould ariſe with renewed 
vigour? —W hat inclination or ſtrength 
ſhall we either feel or exert? It is dan- 
gerous to reſt any where long. We 
ought always to keep the reward in viewz 
or elſe ſo ſwiftly to continue the courſe, 
nat the objects we paſs by, ſhould ſcarcely 
de diſcerned. — How often is the path 
F3 
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of duty tranſgreſſed, in order to acquire that 
riches, and the honors of this world? tienc 
and when once theſe engage men in their 

warm purſuit, they generally loſe ſight of T 
ſuperior enjoyments — there is this amaz. from 
ing power in riches, they ſo fix the thougbis perpe 
and attention af men to the preſent world, the d 
that all the natural hopes of future hay. preſet 


pineſs, are intirely ſunk in one of the Wi Hecic 
moſt defpicable, degrading paſſions that 
can ſeize or actuate the human breaſt. 
Gracious heaven! that man, formed fot 
an immortality of ſpiritual and rcfned 
felicity, ſhould deviate from the road that 
leads to it, either to contemplate, or en- 
joy the comparatively deſpicable traſh, 
hid deep in the bowels of the earth u 
be conceal'd, as it were, from man, 
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IV. Others are retarded in their courk 
by the very encumbrances they volut- 
tarily bear. —In alluſion to ſuch caics 4 
theſe, the apoſtle gives the following . 
vice: AY us lay afide every weight and the f 

2 


SERMON m. 5 
dat doth eaſily beſet us; and run with pa- 


ure 

14? tience the race that is ſet before us, 

heir | | 

t of The objects that tempt us to deviate 
127 from the path of duty, are thoſe that 
ebe perpetually furrgund us. They make up 
old, the diverſified ſcenes, which; by artful re- 
hap- preſentation, render the theatre of life 


ſpeciouſly good, and enchantingly allur- 
ing. If we ſuffer theſe too much to em- 
ploy our attention, we ſhall find them 
d for prove conſiderable impediments.in our 
ohned Chriſtian courſe : for in exact proportion 
d that es they gain upon us, juſt ſo much the 
more difficult will our race prove. 


Every thing earthly has a tendency, 
though not a fatal necellity, to load us 


l, 

dich a weight, that will greatly retard 
courſe r advance towards perfection. Many 
volun ertuits in which we voluntarily engage, 
aſes ur either quite foreign from the path of 
ing i elivion, or elſe, unfit us for walking in 
.dthe ſt | With that caution which is neceſſary, 
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The entanglements of the world, ley; 
us not at full liberty to exert onr{elve; 
in the Chriſtian race— the robe of þg. 
nor, and ſtate no more unfits the wearer 
for activity and flight, than the tempta- 
tions which ariſe therefrom, unfit us {1 
the Chriſtian courſe, — The fetters of plc. 
ſure as effectually conſtrain and conjne, 
as chains of ſlavery, though of adaman- 
tine force: and who can hope to obtain 
the prize, when under a twofoid di- 


vantage, bearing a burden, and being fet- 
tered alſo ? 


The deſign of this diſcourſe, leads u 
to ſhew, in what manner we ire ſuc- 


ceſsfully to run the Chriſtian race : or, in 
other words, how we are to engage, and 


behave ourſelves in religion, — So vun iu 


ye may obtain. 


In this view of the ſubject, the f 
lowing things appear eſſentially requiſit 
— We ſhould prepare ourſelves by tr 
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perance ent upon our Chriſtian race 

with reſolution - and — perſevere with ac- 

tivity, and diligence. They that frive in 

| the race, ſays the apoſtle, are temperate in 

all things. It was an uſual cuſtom with 

thoſe who contended in the Grecian games 

| and exerciſes, to which our text evi- 

cently alludes, to prepare themſelves by 
the moſt abſtemious method of living; 
inuring themſelves to toil; and by the 
eracteſt moderation, to keep their powers 
in full ſtrength and activity. Temperance 
no leſs conſpires to the health of the 
mind, than it does to the ſanity of the 
body. Indolence, of every kind, tends to 
relax, and enfeeble the powers. It creates 
an uneaſineſs that unfits a man for that 
ſtrenuous exertion of himſelf, which de- 
pends upon the mind being free from every 
other concern, but what reſpects the pre- 
| ſent buſineſs. —When the mind is not 
under the influence of any unruly paſſion, 
it is fitted to employ itſelf in a way ſuit- 
able to its exalted nature—and this is 
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to form grand deſigns of enterprize—tg 
acquire the moſt fubſtantial and perma. 
nent happineſs — and as temperance is the 
only means of regulating every defire of 
the ſoul ; and region the moſt amiable 


or our 
ourſe} 
greate 
heroes 
Which 


object, and its purſuits the moſt noble that Nd w 
can engage the human mind; the virtue achiev 
of the firſt importance, when we enter He th 
upon a religious courſe, is TEMERANCE. an + 
Next to this preparation of ourſelves by rouze 
temperance, we are to enter upon our re- oſe. 
ligious courſe, with the di 
as fall 
RESOLU TN — There are dif- them. 
culties that will perpetually ariſe, againſt more 1 
which, if we afe not in ſome meaſure we toi! 
guarded by thefe, we ſhall infallibly be It is k 
overcome. We ought therefore to make s our 
ſtrong purpoſes to reſiſt every oppoſition ty, to 
we may meet with, and to ſurmount cvery and th 
danger that ſhall oecur—a few dillreſic: us. 


ought not to affright, nor a few calami- 
ties deter us. If at any time we find our 
reſolution grow faint, our courage fail; 


In o 
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vr ot zeal cool, then ought we to exert 
ourſelves the more, and gain a conqueſt 


na- 

the greater in itfelf than thoſe for which 
> of heroes have reaped their honors, and by 
able which they have immortalized their names, 
that and which but few, it any of them, could 
tue WE :chicve, viz. — CONQUER OURSELVES. = 
nter He that ruleth his own ſpirit, 7s greater 
'CE, than he that tateth à city. — We ought to 
s by rouze the reluQtant ſpirit from indolent 


repoſe, into activity; and never to fear 
the difficulties we encounter, ſo much 
is falling under, and being oppreſſed by 
17th. them. — The more labour we uſe, the 
\inkt more ſtrength ſhall we acquire— the more 
ſure we toil, the eaſier will our taſk become. 
lt is but going juſt ſo far in oppoſition 
to ourſelves, and in the road of difficul- 
ty, to make the moderation of ourſelves, 


and the path of duty, eaſy and natural to 
. | 


aml- 
| out In our Chriſtian race, we ought always 
fail; toconfider where our greateſt danger lies; 
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and guard againſt the evil that migh 
prove moſt fatal to us. — The incquali. 
ties of the road of life ought well to be 
known, that we may ſuit ourſelves to the 
ground over which we are to pas the 
ſteep hill of thorny adverſity, is gained 1. 
lone by patient endurance, and unremit::4 
labour — the eaſy deſcent of proſpcr:y 
muſt he trod with deliberate, and cautious 
ſtep, leſt we hurry down too faſt, and 
loſe our footing, while we think we {and 
ſecure, 


AcTiviTY AND DILIGENCE ought 
ever to await us.—No one part of the 
Chriſtian courſe, i. e. no one duty of tt. 
ligion ſhould remain unpractiſed — 0. 
vity and diligence are juſtly efteem<« !cad- 
ing virtues in all ſecular concerns: ti 
lie at the foundation of fortune and ſic- 
ceſs ; and religion demands their afilt 
ance, as much as any other thing; 200 
calls very often, and with great up 
tunity upon us to exert them, -— 1 4 
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SERMON lll, 77 
made neceſſary from the frequent danger 
chere is of remiſſneſs and indolence. — 
Whatever religion calls upon us to per- 
form, its ſacred dictates ought readily to 
be obeyed : and in whatever we engage, 
all the powers of the mind ſhould be 
exerciſed, 


15 As Chriſtians, we have important leſ- 
ſons to learn, and various virtues to prac- 
tiſe: and diligence is as abſolutely neceſ- 
ary in the acquiſition of the one, as it is 


in the diſcharge of the other. 


and 
ſtand 


Where important buſineſs lies upon our 
bands, it calls for the moſt diligent per- 
„ WE formance of it —and it muſt be acknow- 
lead- Ledged, that religion is the moſt impor- 
. they tant work, of the moſt intereſting nature, 
4 fic- WWF nd more glorious in its proſpects, than 
alt- ny thing elſe in the whole circle of na- 
„ 2nd ture, that can employ our thoughts, or 
mp take up our attention. — Suitable to its 
t gations, views and rewards, ought to 
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be our activity, diligence and zeal. — A; 
here we muſt obſerve, that the buſinch 
of religion ought never to be conſidere 
as ended: it remains ever binding upon 
us - we are always to be engaged in it 
our obligations to duty reach to, nor n- 
deed are they diſſolved by death; and their 
effects extend themſelves through ctcr1j- 
ty itſelf the ſtrongeſt motives to per. 
ſeverance are hence derived; that the hu- 
man heart can poſlibly feel. 


Notwithſtanding the difficulties tit 
may await us in our Chriſtian courſe, yet 
virtue and religion, with all their exer- 
ciſes of temperance, reſignation, foru- 
tude and diligence, and ſelf-denial too, 
afford the mind ſuch: ſolid and laſting 
pleaſure, that they will bear the compar 
ſon at leaſt, in point of happineſs, with 
the pleaſures of fin ; but when the glo- 
rics of the future ſtate break forth upon 
theſe objects, ane haye not to imagine, 
that heaven could have granted, or mal 


Ard received more, to make him ſupremely, 
nels bleſſed. 5 


ered | 
pon If any ſhall complain that religion 
* calls them to laborious toil, to encounter 


in- difficulties, and overcome temptations; con- 
their fider, that men have done theſe things, 
crni« to acquire the fading breath of popular 
ner: applauſe, and. a pageant wreath of dying 
. flowers.» But if things ſo widely differ- 
ent in excellence, may be compared, — 

| conſider the recompenſe of Chriſtian re- 

thi ward—a crown of immortal glory—ho- 
„ det nors that ſhall ſatisfy, not merely from 
exc. We de =pplauſe of others, — but, with the 


fort WE 2pprobation of the angelic hoſt, ſhall com- 
too, mence a ſtate of uninterrupted felicity 
aſting immortality ſhall lay open all the ſtores 
npari- al of unſpeakable joy — there we ſhall, af- 


with ter all our labour, find everlaſting reſt 
e gh the victorious Chriſtian ſhall enjoy the ho- 
| upon nors of his conqueſts ; and ſhall wear the 


crawn of immartality, without any anxie- 
ty or fear — and bear no other weight, 
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be our activity, diligence and zeal. — And 
here we muſt obſerve, that the buſinch 
of religion ought never to be conſider 
as ended: it remains ever binding upon 
us - we are always to be engaged in it 
our obligations to duty reach to, nor n- 
deed are they diſſolved by death; and their 
effects extend themſelves through cteryj. 
ty itſelf the ſtrongeſt motives to per. 
ſeverance are hence derived, that the hu- 
man heart can poſlibly feel. 


Notwithſtanding the difficulties that 
may await us in our Chriſtian courle, yet 
virtue and religion, with all their excr- 
ciſes of temperance, reſignation, forti- 
tude and diligence, and ſelf-denial too, 
afford the mind ſuch: ſolid and laſting 
pleaſure; that they will bear: the compar 
ſon at leaſt, in point of happineſs, with 
the pleaſures of ſin: but when the glo- 
rics of the future ſtate break forth upon 
theſe objects, ane haye not to imagine, 
that heaven could have granted, or mal 
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received more, to make him ſupremely, 
bleſſed, . 


If any. ſhall complain. that religion 
calls them to laborious toil, to encounter 
difficulties, and overcome temptations; con- 
ſider, that men have done theſe things, 
to acquire the fading breath of popular 
applauſe, and a pageant wreath of dying 
flowers, But if things ſo widely differ- 
ent in excellence, may be compared, — 
conſider the recompenſe of Chriſtian re- 
ward — a crown of immortal glory — ho- 
nors that ſhall ſatisfy, not merely from 
the applauſe of others, — but, with the 


| approbation of the angelic hoſt, ſhall com- 


mence a ſtate of uninterrupted felicity— 


| immortality ' ſhall lay open all the ſtores 


of unſpeakable joy — there we ſhall, af- 
ter all our labour, find everlaſting reſt— 
the victorious Chriſtian.ſhall enjoy the ho- 
nors of his conqueſts ; and ſhall wear the 
crown of immortality, without any anxie- 
ty or fear = and bear. no other weight, 
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but that of a far more exceeding, an eternd 
weight of glory. 


Let us hear the apoſtte's ſolemn charge 
Be ſober and vigilant : gird up the lein 
of your mind—acquit yourſelves like men 
be flrong in the Lord—lay aſide every 
weight and the fin that doth eaſily beſet yiu, 
and run with patience the race that is ſt 
before you. Conſider, men alone are not 
witneſſes of your actions, nor are they 
to reward your deſert—the martyrs and 
patriarchs of old - the angels of hcaven, 
are the cloud of witneſſes, with which 
you are ſurrounded — nay more, Irsus 
the mighty judge of all, who himſelf was made 
perfect by ſufferings, waits to reward us ſir 
our activity, zeal and ſucceſs. — Let us then, 
agreeable to the apoſtle's requeſt—be an:- 
teſs, as the ſans of Gd without rebuke a- 
mong thoſe, to whom we fhould flrive to ſhin: 
as the lights of the world —holding forth the 
word of life, that we may rejoice in ile 


day of Chrifl, that we have not run in vain, 


for 


hen, 


Me- 
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mr laboured in vain — and receive the recom- 
pence of reward promiſed unto all theſe, who, 
by a patient continuance in well doing, ſhall 


| [eek for honor, glory, and immortality, 
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No ſecurity againſt greater, if we have 


yielded to leſs temptations. 
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SERMON 1v. 


No ſecurity againſt greater, if we have 
yielded to leſs temptations, 


IxRxENM. xii. 5. 


If thu haſt run with the footmen, and they 
have wearied thee, then how canſl thou 
contend with harſes © and if in the land of 
peace, wherein thou truſted, they wearied 
thee, then haw wilt thou do in the fwel- 
ling of Jordan? 


HE prophet Jeremiah, appearing be- 
ore God, in his ſacred character of one 
ommiſſioned from him to warn his 
eople of their fin, after a devout ac- 
nowledgment of the everlaſting righte- 
uſneſs of the Lord, with pious enquiry, 
poſtulates with him concerning his judg- 
nts, — H//berefore, ſays he, doth the way 
G 3 


% SERMON iv. 
of the wicked proſper? Wherefore are al was 


they happy, that deal very treacherouſly ? witl 
Thou haſt planted them, yea they have tak is u 
root; they grow-—yea they bring forth fruit. plica 
— He next appeals unto God, for the ExpTr 
ſincerity of his own heart and condut; Men, 
at the ſame time, mourning over the cart 
diſconſolate ſtate of the land, and the de- the l. 
plorable effects of the ſin of thoſe that they © 
Jwell therein, in the following yatheic “ '** 
manner — But theu, O Lord ! know! ne: preſur 
thou haſt ſeen me, and tried mine heart t. * t 

erſtoc 


ward thee :— how long ſhall the land mn, 
and the herbs of every field wither, for the turally 
wickedneſs of them that dwell therein? = = 


the beaſts are conſumed, and the bir , bt which 
cauſe they ſaid, He ball not fee our loft abſtain 
end. This devout ſolicitude, is anſwerel crimes, 
in the words of the text ; which, though and Jef 
delivered in the uſual figurative way d deceive 
ancient prophetic writings, very evidently ere fro 
contain this argument— that if the pro they 
phet failed in his attempt to reform ſin- * 


ners of a leſs notorious bad character, tit 


— —”"” ws. a os 1 — a9 C9 
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vas no reaſon to expect better ſucceſs 


2 with the more abandoned. — The thought 

* is urged with peculiar force, by a redu- 

* plication of figure, and riſing boldneſs of 

the exprefion—1f thou haſt run with the foot- 

dt; nen, and they have wearied thee, then how 

* canſt thou contend with horſes? and „ in 

WY. the land of peace, wherein thou truſtedſt, 

6. they wearied thee, then haw wilt thou ds 

ic %% feeling of Jordan? No truth, we 

mY preſume, will be more generally admit- N 

el, chan that which the text, thus un- 1 
un, deritood, contains; and this will very na- 1 
„e lead our thoughts to a ſubject of 1 
pg equal, if not much greater importance ; 1 
; be which is, that men oftentimes make their t l 
1 lo abſtaining from more open and flagitious g ; 
ered i crimes, an excuſe for their private vices, q 
nough and Jels enormities of conduct. They [i 
* deceive themſelves, and think they are ſe- 1 
dent cure from temptations to greater iniquity F 
e pro: they ſuppoſe, their ſmall offences by 'Þ 
m {i0- no means argue a general diſpoſition 1 
1rd” lin : that when it appears open, and | 
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is ſeen at full length, in all its horrid ch. 
lours and deformity, that it will ſhock their 
mind, and deter them from forming any 
intimacy with it. — But among many o- 
thers, this is one deluſion of fin it art- 
fully makes its approach by ſmall degrees: 
it doth not at once make an open breach, 
and attempt to lay all the ſoul waſte, by 
ftorm, and tempeſt—no—it firſt ſaps the 


enem 
ſuper! 
that 
currei 
that 
ſea, o 
will ei 
ſion o 


foundation of innocence; watches a fair Ma 
opportunity of aſſault, when caution is of the di 
its guard — when ſuſpicion is aileep— nature 
when fortitude remits its laborious watch- dictate 
ing then ſin makes the onſet, then - 'vered 
and only then, taketh MAN. inform 
peace, 

If this be the caſe, how very unres- prejud! 
ſonable and abſurd is it to imagine, that en 
we ſhall be able to conquer a greater, deſeat 
when we have been overcome by a lets fruſtra 
| temptation ?—to think, that the mind bens. 
will be fortified againſt a ſtronger, when thoſe | 
it has been ſubdued by a weaker attack! day pr: 
to ſuppoſe, that after ſtriving with out t vice 
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enemy, and falling before him, another of 
ſuperior ſtrength ſhall fall before us ? — 
that if we are borne down by the eaſy 
current, and ineffectually reſiſt its power, 
that we can conflict with the ftormy 
ſea, or eſcape its deſtruction? —But we 
will enter into the more particular diſcuſ- 
ſion of the ſubject, 


Man is endowed with reaſon —it is 
the diſtinguiſhing mark and glory of his 
nature: when he acts agreeable to its 
dictates, the end of divine wiſdom is an- 
ſwered - when this principle is properly 
informed, and its laws obeyed, man finds 
peace, conſolation, and joy. —Paſſion and 
prejudices blind this diſcerning principle, 
prevent its operation, deſtroy its activity. 
leſeat its purpoſes, lower its aſpirings, 
fruſtrate its attempts, and perplex its de- 
hens. — For the proof of this, take all 
thoſe melancholy inſtances that every 
lay preſents to our view, of the dominion 
a vice, and its tyranny over the minds 
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and actions of men: ſee theſe ſo ip 
debaſed, that the Scriptures are well au. 
thorized to characterize the wick#, hy 
fools —devoid of all wiſdom and re», 


never 
other 
jrrec o 


3 een 
loſing the diſtinguiſhing part of their b 1 1 
and defeating the benevolent intentions e 
God, evident in their moral endowment, Wi - ..... 
It is therefore an eſſential part of ch. e u 
| TE — 
rity, not only to repreſent, but aiſc 5 © the oh 
deavour to detect the deluſions by Vorn 
ſin effects the deſtruction of the deceivel WW, bor. 
g ; 
votary to it. nated : 
| Jof fin 
It muſt be acknowledged, that ma. . 
there are, who, though they oftend morale 
Jeſs matters, will not go to the extremities 3 
of vice but is it not very abſurd to think Wl os 
, bay: ty 
that, for this reaſon, they never wil! — _ 
(#1 
that becauſe ſome parts of duty are tran Wi F as 
greſſed, and others omitted, that 1hole "mY 
which remain ſhall be more conicic:- , lulee 
tiouſly diſcharged ? — Virtue and vice a: iſt; 
; ; g , ound 3 
eſſentially different in their own nat pre 


and tendency — the cauſe of the an. cp 
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derer Nouriſh, while the intereſt of the 


a other is promoted — they are altogether 
ec oncilable — virtue can have no ſecu- 
bon vice; and vice can form no in- 
tumacy with virtue — they ſhun each o- 
Her- they are, in their nature, at an in- 
en te diſtance. Say, what communion can 
che the unſullied light of virtue have with 
Ne the obſcene and palpable darxneſs of fin ? 
Not that we are to ſuppoſe, that in order 
cet do form what may properly be denomi- 
nated a virtuous character, every blemiſh 

of fin muſt be abſent — that the robe of 

ae virtue can be worn, without any ſpot of 
ng 1 BW moral defilement — imperfection cleaves to 
* man — there is none that liveth, and fineth 
175 met, na, not one.— but then we muit con- 
1. ſider, that it is the indulgence of vice, 
* and the deliberate choice of it, that diſ- 
* criminate in this caſe — where no ſuch 
_— pdulgence, and deliberate choice are 
* found; where the intentions of the mind, 
> re prevailingly good, and no evil af- 


eclions habitually indulged and cheriſhed, 
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ence? 
0 cha 
he ſam 
lomet 
$ the | 
eaſil 
s the f 
ecauſe 
bis, th: 
actly | 


that theſe, notwitſtanding many imper. 
fections, and ſome ſudden tranſgreſſions 
of duty, form the virtuous character, . 
Every good man feels his faults. — Eyery 
ſinner feels his iniquity — the former i; 
forry for, and diſallows them — the latter 
extenuates, and ſeemingly approves his 
own conduct— this ſorrow and diſallow. 
ance, this extenuation and ſeeming ap- 
probation, eſſentially diſtinguiſh the cha. 


racters. e upe 
all fal 
Tt is to the man of vicious allowance, Mdued 
we are to addreſs ourſelves in the fpirit of it wit 
the text — the man who ventures upon Hal av 
iniquity, in ſome inſtances of an inferior bulgen 
fort, with the thought of his ſecurity er !t 
from greater temptations — who pleads in | 
excuſe for his allowed tranſgreſſions, his The | 
freedom from all other vices — this is e ſtr 
generally the caſe, when men are deter- Mervanc 
mined, at all hazards, to indulge thoſe eue for 
vices, to which they are particularly 2 it 
bllitute 


prone, — But what ſecurity can ariſe from 
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ere lence? Men, as well as things, are ſubject 
» change — their paſſions continue not 
he fame — by indulgence, a favourite vice 
ery ſometimes fairly worn out, — W hen this 
- is cee caſe, be aſſured, ſome other will 
tter eaſily and ſucceſsfully beſet the man 
his Ws the firſt. — If we practiſe only one fin, 
ow. ccauſe we have greater temptations to 
aps his, than to any other; the caſe will be 
ch. ray the ſame, if any other vice ſhould 
e upon us with equal temptations : we 
all fall as fatally by this, as we were 
ance, bdued by the other; we ſhall cleave 
lit of it with like pleaſure, practiſe it with 
upon ual avidity, ſuſpend all duties for its 
forior ulgence, and delude ourſelves as in the 
cucity mer inftance. 


ads in 
$, his The prepoſſeſſions in favour of duty 


vis is eo ſtrong, that men even plead their 
1cter- WP 'crvance of it, in ſome inſtances, as an 
thoſe euſe for their violation of it in others: 
-ularly = it is, that they have been led to 
- fron ute ſomething inſtead of obedi- 
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ence; hence take their riſe all the ch. 
lations, ceremonies, and ſacrifices of $r. 
PERSTITION. — Mint and cummin were 
offered, while the weightier matters of the 
law, and the ſacred virtues of human 
life, were neglected. Hence the boaſt of 
good works, before deceived mortals, t 
cheriſh the fin that fits cloſeſt to the de. 
praved affection, to which the omnilcient 
eye of God himſelf is privy. —- God is nat 
{trict to mark iniquity, ſays the inner, and 
plenteous in rewarding mercy — ſo thit 
all my obedience will not paſs unnot:ce, 
and unrewarded — and the few offences 
have committed, to which I was cithe 
conſtitutionally prone, or into which | 
was betrayed by thoſe very imperfection 


the tri 
apparet 


dne rar 
d ſo n 
were of 
ſtand 


round 


hy vo! 


aun 


rengtn 
tion at 
ew ſtre 
onquer 
tude wv 
vigot 


We { 


o 


mortal fleſh is heir to, will ſurely be pad 1 
by, without ſtriẽt animadverſion, t leah uous 

without feverity of judgment | 1008 © Vain, 
fool! — heaven knows thy off tings 2 % end. 
not the genuine truits of obedience. 118” dus 
ſeeming virtues ſpring from a παπ ] nee 
—a pure defice of ferving thy Gol WF © ci 
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the true principle of obedience — if thy 
apparent virtue grew from this ſtock, not 
ne rank weed of vice could have flouriſh- 
d ſo ncar it — nor think, if thy virtues 
ere ol genuine growth, that thou canſt 
tand {ecure againſt all temptation — the 
,, to round is deluſive on which thou haſt ſet 
e . — virtue alone founds her habi- 
cient on upon the rock of permament 
; no Wcenotii. Why doſt thou not oppoſe tempt- 
tion at the firit? — Haſt thou acquired 
ew fircngth from fin, to enable thee to 
onquer its future onſets? If thy for- 
nude was flain at the firſt blow, ſhall 
y vigour be renewed by ſtronger attacks? 


eue generally ſuppoſe, ſome future 
„bee riode s much fitter for executing any 
« 12 uous deſign, than the preſent time. 
1,488" ainly imagine either that our ſtrength 
14 encreaſe, or that ſome accident will 
ford us a better opportunity to exert it: 
Ie can diſincumber ourſelves at plea- 


© of the burden we bear; and thus it 
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is, that with patient neck we beat the 
yoke of fin, and yield to its tyranny, even 
when its chains miſerably aMict us, — 


curity 


ever wv 


hath 
We vainly think, that upon ſome future foul, « 
attack, we ſhall be able to ſummon up al tuinty. 
our fortitude, and eafily conquer the do. ro 
mineering foe ; and that we can enter into NMI w. 
the ſervice of virtue, whenever the cauſe powers. 
of vice becomes hazardous, or our revolt Me "ID 
from virtue is likely to be puniſhed, —Wſ.;j __, 
Vain deluſion ! — perverted judgment fc or 
If the ſilken cords bind us faſt, what wil; to 
not the chains of iron do? — If we ſch led; 
the firſt advances of fin, which generally vain) 
comes with leſs than all its power, whatWrert +, 
chance of ſucceſs ſhall we have, when "nM: the; 
employs all its artful ſtratagems to ovet- their ft 
come us?— We may as well ſuppoſe t th 
that we can bear the perilous ſtorms M 
adverſity, when we have not been ablet receive 
conflict with the common evils of life, Ne ne 
that we can ſtand againſt the powerll on 0 


attacks of ſin, when we have been 4 
ready ſubdued by its. artleſs Wil —* 
2 


good 
elled t 
Vox. I 
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curity is man's greateſt enemy: and it 
ever we reſt in it, after the grand foe, fin, 
hath male the leaſt breach upon the 
foul, our ruin is very near abſolute cer- 
tainty. The deſtroyer vice, will ſoon 
throw all into horrid confuſton — in yain 
ſhall we then attempt to rally our ſcattered 
powers, to ſummon our fortitude, or exert 
bur courage — our beſt retolution will 
Fi] — we ſhall be amazed to find that fo 
tle of it remains— we ſhall be aſtoni- 
hed to think how our ſtrength is ener- 
ated ; and how weakly all thoſe virtues 
e vainly thought we WEre poſſeſſed of, 
ert themſelves, —We ſhall now find, 
hat they want the very energy neceſſary 
their ſueceſs ful operation; the heavenly 
tit that can alone give them force and 
der — 2t length, we ſhall baſely ſubmit 
receive the oppreſſive chain of fin, with 
ſve neck; and bear with abject ſub- 
on our ignominious bondage. — All 
 goodly building of virtue will be 
elled to the ground, and thrown into 
Vo. I. H 
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) all 
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into 
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ruinous confuſion — its beauty all Jof, 
its dignity all degraded, and its gon 2 
eclipſed — vice will then exult, an . 
mineer at large. Inſtead of t 
it once promiſed to its deluded u 
when firſt it impoſed its chain of bond 
inſtead of the empty hope, that firing 
ſhould bring no inconvenience — the in. 
ner ſhall be in cloſe confinement — . 
ſelf ſhall be his own dungeon, of read 
diſquietude, where gloomy fear, hors 
apprehenſion, and grim defpair n per 
petually harraſs and torment him —tiz 
very manſion, thus converted, anc th 
inhabited, might have been the abode 
virtue, with all her amiable and good. 
train of pleaſure, peace, harmony, fa 
complacence, divine conſolation, bag 
faith and joy —all of whom jog 
gether in delightful union, ſupporting! 
cheering the foul, inſpiring ber © 
and exalting her views, lead ber to 
ſpects of the moſt deſirable happi" 
which God, in his infinite good) | 
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{zned, and will finally give that virtu- 
ous man to enjoy, who has fulfilled his 
hs, obeyed his commandments, and, 
with noble aſpiring, reached for immortal 


glory. 
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dißintereſted and univerſal charity, 
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Of diſintereſted and univerſal Charity, 


ECCLEs. xi. 1, 2. 


Caſt thy read upon the waters, for thou ſhalt 
fnd it after many days: give a portion 
6 ſeven, and alſo to eigbt; for thou 
incuwe/t not what evil ſhall be upon the 


earth. 


HERE is a certain meanneſs, which 
roſe perſons who are guilty of it, miſcall 
onomy, which hath its foundation in 
ftentation and pride. There are who will 
e eres when every eye can ſee the be- 
% who, when withdrawn into privacy, 
, but little commiſeration for others 
treſs, 


Hz 
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Whenever a ſeeming virtue ſprings bou! 


from any other ſource, but a true principle 
of duty, men are generally called to v 
it — when the teſtimony of applauſe pre. 


tude 
ſoul 


ſides not in a man's own breaſt, he mul T 
ſolicit the approbation of the world-- fhall 
ſometimes genera] calamities demand re- ward 
lief; then the ſmall proportion that ach and! 
one's beneficence bears to the ſum of (il- thy b 
treſs, pleads ſtrongly in extenuation of . find ; 
fording no affiſtance at all. In this caſe, the boon 
man ſtands not alone, and therefore cannot {inks 
boaſt of peculiar virtue; and where ſuch to be 
an one finds no opportunity to exult in form: 
his pride, he will never be ambitious to Wl richly 
triumph in his charity. — But mult the ments 
Kill water alone, in which every objed MW r:licy: 
ean be contemplated with pleaſing luſtre, WM fuch } 
bear the offering we make ? — Arc v8 not re 
afraid to caſt the tribute into the ge- by ſup 
neral current of human calamity, 1k BW dc ery: 
it be carried beyond the reach of tte jour b. 
eye of pride, and afford conſolation lowing 
w unknown diſtreſs, that enjoys de upon 
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bounty unaffected by particular grati- 
tude, that noble diſtreſs of an ingenuous 
ſoul ? 


me 

mal. o diveſt the thought of the figure, — 
Id — ſhall we refuſe to do good becauſe the re- 
d re- ward be only that of our own approbation, 
each and no other immediately enſues ? — Caf? 
f dil thy bread upon the waters, for thou ſhalt 
of 1'- Wh find it after many days. — Think not the 
ſe, the boon is loſt when thus beſtowed ; that it 
annot ſinks in the tide of general diſtreſs, never 
e (uct Wh to be remembered any more ! Though many 
ult n ftorms ſhall ariſe, yet charity ſhall return 
ous to richly laden with grateful acknowledge- 
it the ments of the ſons of ſorrow who have been 
object N 1elicved. To encreaſe the probability of 
luſtre, BM fuch happy ſucceſs, invent no excuſe for 
ue ve "ot relieving preſent objects of diſtreſs, 
he ge- by ſuppoſing others are to be found who 
y, lk deſerve it more: let not numbers define 
of they your bounty, or limit your charity; al- 
folation i owing your abilities equal to the demand 


upon your beneficence — give @ portion 
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ta ſeven and alſo to eight; for you know 
not what calamities of every complexion 
way abound; nor can you be ſure, that 
the ſame misfortunes, which you have the 
power to redreſs, will not one time or 
other be your own. — Let your libe- 
rality then be proportionable to the 
expectation which in that ſituation you 
would entertain for your relief: while 
former munificence, thus principled, will 
plead the moſt in our favour under preſent 
misfortunes, it will at the ſame time be 
the beſt conſolation under them. — What 
muſt that man endure, who when he 13 
neglected in the day of his tribulation, 
finds no relief or ſatisfation from him- 
ſelf —but has to accuſe his own heart of 
the ſame treatment of others in their diſ- 
treſs, which he himſelf now keenly feels ! 


The text naturally leads us to conſider 
two parts of duty, and their ſeveral mo- 
tives, VIZ, 
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W I. A diſintereſted; and 

on | 

nat II. An univerſal charity. 

the | 
or If true charity conſiſt in a diſtribution: 
be- of our goods to relieve our fellow creatures 
the in diſtreſs, in an exact proportion to their 
yOu calamities; all other conſiderations that 
hile take place, either to determine us to deal 
will out our bounty with a more liberal, or 
ſent reſtrain. it with a parſimonious hand, en- 


be croach juſt ſo much upon the true princi- 
That ple of diſintereſted benevolence.- 


ion, In general, objects are relieved, who ſeem 


um- to have a double claim upon · our charity, 
rt of not from their peculiarity of diſtreſs, but 
di- upon ſome other account and circum- 
ls? ſtances, by which they are either endeared 


or. gecommended to us. This partiality, 
ſew, if any, are entitled to condemn, be- 
cauſe there are ſcarcely any, but are under 
its influences : and though we muſt readily 
alow,.- that where the qualifications of 


2 
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the perſon in diſtreſs are known, that 
theſe, if laudable, raiſe the idea of cala- 
mity, yet we ought never by any inordi- 
nate attachment to any one object of cha- 
rity, to ſink every other ſenſation in this 
particular commiſeration. 


Whenever any connection has virtue 
for its foundation, it has always much t» 
plead in excuſe for its partial regards; and 
it appears almoſt a violation of its prin- 
ciple, the very attempt to limit or con- 
troul it.— This is the caſe with all the 
ſocial affections, which may centre in ſuch 
a degree on ſome objects, as ſhall effectu- 
ally deſtroy their operation with reſpect 
to others. 


But though theſe partialities of our 
nature have. much to plead in their be- 
half, and from the tender imperfections of 
nature, eaſily obtain a pardon ; let any one 
enquire of himſelf, whether a diſintereſted 


manner of any man's beſtowing a fayour, 
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he not always an additional recommen- 
dation of it? and whether we do not con- 
ceive more exalted ideas of ſuch an one's 
diſpoſition of ſoul, than of his, whoſe 
benefits are beſtowed under the immediate 
influence of preconceived affection, and 
the partiality of peculiar regards? Our 
conception of the univerſal benefactor of 
mankind, muſt be properly formed by the 
complete ideas of ſuch a benevolence ; 
decauſe the Deity can never be influenced 
by thofe paſſions, which betray us into 
partial affections. The divine mind is all- 
capacious, and his benevolence univerſal. 
wy Our benevolence ought always to be re- 
2 gulated by the apoſtolic rule, giving, 
hoping for nothing again. To perform 
any charitable office, under the full ex- 
pectation of a retaliation of favours, is 
nothing elſe but a commutation of good, 


4 and leaves us little more to admire, than 
cad mutual confidence and honour. —Such an 
{tcd change of good offices, indeed, takes 


lace, and is ranked in the catalogue of 
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virtues; but it ſtands very far beneath the 
exalted virtue of difinterefted chatity, 
This interchange of benefits is to be 
eſteemed little more than commercia! 


morality ; and ſeems better calculated t 
ſupport an agreeable harmony and re. 


ſmement of manners, than to produce er 
nouriſh the God- like ſpirit of unbiaſſec 


benevolence. This difinterefted dehrec gf 


relieving the wants of mankind, and d. 
miniſtring aſſiſtance under all their cala- 
mities, will greatly enlarge the powers 9 
the mind: It will give a noble ſuperiority 
of character, and afford us an oppo:rtunit 
of enjoying, unenvying, and unenvyed #:! 
the happineſs our fellow creatures can 
communicate. —A man that would, to the 
utmoſt of his power, relieve the diitrettes 
of his kindred mortals, might juitiy 100k 
upon himfelf as entitled to partake in al. 
their joys. For as his diſpoſition leads 
him fo far into ſympathy with their cala- 
mities, it would be unjuſt to ceny rim 
the privilege of ſympathizing in their hap- 
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dineſs. — But our charity ought not only 
t» proceed from this diſintereſted princi- 
ple, but we ſhould cultivate, 


. An univerſal charity. 


re- 

e Or We are to give a portion to ſeven, and 

fled 4% 10 eight, — The number ſeven is uſed 

re of in the ſacred writmgs as a number of 

ad perfection, to denote the excellence of 9 
cala- things, and the extent of that to which ; 
_— it is applied; fometimes it is uſed inde- | 
ch, for an undetermined number. ; 
m Ide words give a portion to ſeven, and 5 
, % to eight, include this precept. — Let 11 
0 your benevolence and charity be without jt 
ode ay other limitations, than thoſe which 
treſſez e circumſtances you are in, the capa- 7 
„look eics you enjoy, and the wants of the | 
in all perſon you relieve, may preſcribe. True i 
lead charity knows no bounds ; and as the cala- ; 
ca- nities of life are not confined to any cer- [ 
„ lin n number, degrees, or tribe of men, | 


ir hay* bur acts of beneficence ought not to be 
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limited. It is true, that the objects of 
charity are ſo numerous, and occur { 
frequently, that our beneficence mutt he 
circumſcribed. This then evidently proves 
the neceſſity of making a due choice in 
the diſtribution of our favours, and ſhews 
that ſuch an œconomy ought to be ob- 
feryed that ſha]l make our capacities of 
good as extenſively uſeful as poſſible. 


This principle of univerſal charity doe 
not include a neceſſary obligation ts g 
cour all in diſtreſs : if this were the cast, 
our duty, in many inſtances, wo! im" 
much beyond the reach of our c:/acii!s, 
and our obligations to it muſt be din 
with: we are only to underſtaiid this 
principle as a generous and Jaudal'e de 
of benefiting mankind, unlimited by any 
other conſideration, but the want vi powe! 


to relieve. 


If a narrow, contracted, party-{pir!! 
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6:1 of promoting the happineſs of man- 
nd, the true principle of univerſal be- 
golence ſuffers in exact proportion, — 
Vat an unjuſtiſiable compliment is paid 
; ourſelves, when the concurrence of 


hers in our opinions, makes them the 
culiar objects of our regards, and directs 


e ſtream of our beneficence to flow 


thin the contracted channel of par- 
ny! — but true charity, in no reſpect 


* 
/ 


natfvever, ſeeketh her own. 


In general, there needs but little enlarge- 
nt upon the reaſonableneſs of particular 
tues; this is felt whenever we ho- 
y contemplate our duty: the grand 
neſs is, to preſent ſuch motives to the 
kd, as thall effectually conduce to the 
Kice of it. Thoſe which relate to the 
ect now before us, ariſe 


From the ſtate af human affairs. 
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II. From the deſign and intent 


divine Providence. 


III. From ſelf intereſt.— WI ill ch 
Rider each. 


The royal author of our text, cxhort 
to charity, from this conſideration: u 
know not the evil that ſhall ©: upm t 
earth. — The ſum of calamity upon! 
whole might be much greater t]ᷓn we at 
apt to imagine; and every act of bent 


ficence leſſens the general 1 
tablet of human life (could it be jul 
drawn) would, amidſt its various col 
of brighter hue, exhibit ſhades ot yano 
degrees. — Tis true, we have cyery real 
to imagine, that upon the whole the for 
would be prevalent. The gocdnels 
God obliges us to make this conjcctu 
But how to adjuſt the large concerns 
man exactly, to ſettle the giand acc 
as relative to the whole, to acct! 
the exceſs of happineſs, is not wil 
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the powers of humanity. — Sufficient is 
i {or us to know, that ſo many evils. do 
2rcvail, that univerſal diſintereſted cha- 
ity will always be the characteriſtic excel - 
lence of human nature, its ornament and 
perfection. 

*Xnort 
n: u [ke diſtreſſes which in general we be- 
pon i hoid, are not the moſt deplorable in them- 
10 les: the common fupplicant ſubmits 
without a bluſh to ſolicit alms of all he 
mects ; and from having been always in- 
jolved in poverty, his ideas of happineſs 
ae accommodated to his ſtate of penury. 
—But there are others who feel a more 
Wlicate diftreſs ; and inſtead of their mi- 
ortuncs forcing them into the world to 


1 we dl 
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ie for kek redreſs, the recollection of their paſt 
ane F bappier lot drives them into ſolitary re- 
dict aement, there to lament their unhappy 


cer ke, to drop the tear of ſilent bewailing 
upon the unconſcious ground, and waſte 
te ſigh of trouble in the deſert air. —It 
8 thus the widow deplores the loſs ot 
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him who was her beſt conſolation under. uc 
all the evils, and who inhanced all the. ſuſpe 
joys of life; here it is that ſhe hath no. 
other ſatisfaction, but that of giving 2 
looſe to the tender emotions of her ſoul, , 
This, together with that look which none 


Ne 
kque 


(ation 


but maternal eyes can utter, and no wivil 
ther objects but orphans call forth, com- 

pletes the picture of woe, —Þ1y to their "he 
relief, ye ſtewards of the bounty of ha bah: 


ven! — With-hold not the treaſure com- ine 
mitted to your charge !— Eafe, by yout pea) 
charitable diftributions, that pain, . 
a mother's breaſt can only feel !-- 500 ie con 
the ſorrows you cannot wholly cure ; at: +: 
fuſpend the poignancy of grief, by 0 WMic hy; 
whelming the ſoul with gratitude by A 
your bounty, that the ſatisficd "tant Win)! 
might cheer the fond parent's heart We; an. 
the ſmile of fullneſs ; and relieve he e my, 
anxiety, by refting on the ſoft lap of e. of! 
poſe, — This is diſtreſs, which, though 
withdrawn from the world, the in quite ve! 
eye of charity will often Ciſfcover ; perde in; . 
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nuch oftner than general opinion would 
ſuſpect. 


Jer » 
the » 


no 

2 2 Nor does the widow alone ſeek ſome 
oul. (aueſtered place to pour forth her lamen- 
zone ation ; other calamities claim the ſame 
| no prieilege.— 


COM 
their 
bea- 
COM» 
peut 


hich 


, 
. Wien 


hatch not bleſſed — upon whom calamity 
da exhauſted her quiver—making an 


o. — That ſon of poverty, once knew 


* [| 4 
Sooth ne comforts of affluence. The poor never 


; and ent from his door unſatisfied, nor did 
che- eebungry ever depart without food. But 
ide en — fad reverſe of condition! ſome 
ent uinb!cr lot muſt be the portion of his 
ct wan e; and without the charity of others, 
eve He BS: muſt cat his ſcanty meal in the bitter- 
b of te- of his ſoul, 

though | 

quilt Ye lovers of virtue, raiſe his dejected 
perth nd; ye men of inferior merit, but ſu- 


T0 


Sce that man of merit, whom fortune 


pal to heaven for the ſincerity of his 
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perior poſſeſſions, endeavour to c 
yourſelves by your diſintereſted berg. 
cence. 


Others retire from the world afraid of its cient 
cenſure, and aſhamed of thoſe c2lamiries Fate 7 
their vices have procured —ne:ther the to be 
council of wiſdom, nor the relief of cha- count 
rity are here to be with-holden.— Nay let Mere: 
them Here exert all their eee heaven 
man who retires from the world deſtitute vituct! 
of all its conveniencies; with no - world x 
in his own mind, from having 9etcrvel re 
well, and merited a better fate — aſhamed 
of his diſtreſs, and untaught to ſolicit te- 

I dreſs, enters his retirement under a die. 
© fition of mind that might prompt deut 
to the melancholy act of ſelf deitruction, 
—Ye fellow-mortals ! pity, and rcheie 
ſuch a one, from the experienced impe- 
fections of humanity. 


The attempt to reveal each ſcene of hu 
man diſtreſs, were vain ; they are com 
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rlicated with ſuch an infinite variety of 
cauſes, that we have little more to con- 
template than the leading features of 
eich ſpecies of diſtreſs. «- Let it be ſuffi- 
cient to remark, that not only theſe pri- 
rate miſeries we have juſt deſcribed, are 
to be attributed to the ſame general ac- 
count; but there are others of a more 
ſecret nature ſtill, to which none but 
heeven and the unhappy ſufferer's heart are 
vines. There are, who appear in the 
world with faces of counterfeit joy, who 
ve hearts but ill at eaſe, who, as the 
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on WI e are not only ignorant of the evils 
neren arc upon the carth, with reſpect to 
ers; but we know not what cvils may 
e releryved for ourſelves. —Riches are 
ut tor ever, reſpecting the duration of the 
Pieient wo: 1d —the viciſſitudes of human 
le, are very reaſonabic motives to the right 
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improvement of every talent. Our pos. 
ſeſſions are precarivus, and the bunties: 
of heaven uncertain — this day migſit cloſe . 
upon our proſperity, and to-morrow's {un | 


riſe upon our misfortune. This day we ſtead, 
may enjoy the unſpeakable pleaſure of N provi 
Leving the fatherleſs and widow, of g. ment 
ing food to the hungry, cloathinz to thc ener 
naked, releaſe to the captive, and ſuc- gover 
cour to the diſtreſſed.— The morrow fia his p 
ſee us deprived of theſe capacities u. motiv 
ourſelves ſhall eat the bread of gen, beſt { 
and become the penſioners on the charity He w 
of others. No mortal could ever plead an WW and d 
exemption from any ene calamity incident fellow 
to humanity ; and he that cannot eſcape heave 
ane, it is poſſible he might experience a. Propri 
Be ready, always ready, ye ſons of die-. fave 
tion ! to diſtribute — De wholly giver 10 0%" man 
pilality. benign 
PUrpof 
Additional motives to univerſal cv arit peace 
are derived from the intention of DN «amply 


Providence. God is the author 0! © jult, 
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" aur bleſſings, and the giver of every good 
2 and every perfect gift; and ſurely thoſe are 
ofe « none of the leaſt of the divine favours 
(un that enable us to act immediately in his 
we ſtead, and deal out the bounties of his 
re providence to mankind ? —Every endow- 
al ment of this world's good, is a loud call to 
| the \enef-ence, The moral world is fo 
ſuc⸗ governed by God, that the ſcheme of 
fil bis providence includes the moſt forcible 
we motives to thoſe virtues which are 
Won, beſt fitted to complete our characters. 
dare who enjoys the bleflings of heaven, 
den and does not communicate them to his 
cident i fellow- creatures, ſtops the favours of 
eſcape heaven in their appointed courſe ; he ap- 
n propriates a treaſure, which he ought to 
Aiſcte⸗ have benevolently diſperſed. — But the 
10 0 man of charity, co- operates with divine 
venivnityz and carries on the gracious 
{vrpoſes of infinite wiſdom : he enjoys 
-4arit) prace and tranquillity here, and will be 
Dung ply rewarded at the reſurrection of the 
” 0! A jult, 
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But there are other conſideratt on 9 
induce us to charity, which having (1 
weight in all other affairs, we ſhould rea- 
{onably ſuppoſe will be prevalent in the 
preſent caſe : thoſe drawn from ow own 
intcreſt, — The moſt probable method of 
conciliating the regards of other:, is ty 
exhibit a proper behaviour towards *!: 
Charity in all its diffuſive branches, 1/1 
benign influences cheriſh and 
every virtue, nay the very root from 
whence all ſocial excellence, tows: »r 
diverſely named, ariſc$, is, in its own na- 
ture, fitted to call forth approbation and 
love. It is always contempiated with 5 
diſpoſition of mind more favourable than 
any other to a retaliation of kinine's, 


or a free dilintereſted performance of 


it. — When charity is once ſet forth 
with a gift, it is but feldom it returns 
without a reward, — A good office per- 
formed in that nice inſtant of time, 
which charity always diſcovers, happily 
accommodated to particular circumſtances, 
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not oppreſſively intruding upon the bene- 
| kciary, but exactly ſuited to the preſent 
ſecret hope of his breaſt, has oftentimes 
been requited with abundant intereſt, — 
II this caſe, the bounty is eſtimated by 
theſe favourable occaſions, theſe exact 
opportunities, and the urgent wants and 
Aiſtreſles relieved z and if it light upon 
an inzenuous foul, the requital will be 
proportioned to ſuch an eſtimation, 


But ſuppoſe there ſhould be no actual 
return of benefits — that a man's coffers 
ſhould not be evidently fuller, becauſe 
the hand of liberality hath been open as 
(ny with melting charity? that man hath 
fend his boon with tenfold intereſt, who 


of (ces it either in the hand of the orphan, 
orth or in the chearful countenance of the wi- 
urns (ar, He finds it here with the bleſſing of 
per- heaven upon it. In the effects of his 
ime, charity, he ſees his prayers, and the bene- 
pily wolent ends of God's gracious providence 


anſwered; and this is a ſatisfaction which 
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the ſenſualiſt never felt. — This is, in 4. mee, 
luſion to the figurative expreſſion of the happi 
text, as if we were to caſt a tribute into Who 
a river, whole water had the property ot amiab 
converting it to gold — nay, it is more, rity, 4 
it is giving a power to earthly treaſure to bleſtec 
purchaſe divine ſatisfaction. — It 1s the of he: 
effectual means of making our Wan Miſh divine 
riches, a treaſure that waxeth nat od, «trial 


in the heavens. Hoy 
| : bis ge 
This amiable excellence, charity, with . has fo 
all thoſe benevolent affections ot u,, beſt pr 
which it manifeſtly includes, which leid #0d 01 
us to participate and relieve the pains, e <1i; 
anxieties, and diſtreſſes of our fe)low-cre:- the 
tures, of what nature ſoever they mar 
be, make an eſſential preparation for WW Thi 
our future happineſs. The Rate of the WW beſlens 
blefſed above is always repreſented as » WiW' tat 0 
ſtate of harmony, and peace, where no ul; 
uneaſy paſhons ſhall exert themielves : de ur 
where all ſhall be agreement, harnio!) human 


and love; where the ſame defir:s 01 tut, 
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A- urge, the ſame objects fatisfy, the ſame 
the happineſs delight, the ſame joys abound. 
wee Whoever then carrieth not with him the 
of amiable, exalting, god-like ſpirit of cha- 
Te, rity, can plead no title to the heavenly 
to bleſſedneſs. The ſaints of God, and angels 
the of heaven, reap their felicity from this 


dune temper in its full perfection. 


How wiſc is God in the conſtitution of 

his government, and our nature, who 

with. has ſo appointed, that thoſe virtues which 
, det promote the defigns of his goodneſs, 
ic:d nd our happineſs in this world, ſhall be 


nne, the eſſential preparation for the happineſs 
rei- the immortal ſtate? 
may 

io WH This divine ſpirit of charity it is that 
the leſlens the number of calamities. It is this 
1s 2 chat ſoftens the heart, and humanizes the 
e % foul; without which, the world would be 


ves : ge uniform picture of deformity, and 
nen beman life an undiſtinguiſhed ſcene of 
(1.1) onfutton. —It is the grand link of ſociety, 
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and the chief corner ſtone in the ſublime ei. 
fice of public happineſs. It wears a difterent 
aſpect, tis true, agreeable to the ghet to 
which it more immediately relates; but its 
nature ever remains invariably the ſame. 


It warms the paternal, and animate , 
the filial breaſt, —It glows with generous 


friendſhip and eſteem, and melts with kind 
compaſhon and forgiveneſs. — Ic iges us 
from ourſelves, and leads into anvibe;\s 
condition, and makes us partakers f their 
diſtreſs, — It teaches us the wiſe imnrove- 


ment of all our poſſeſſions, faculticz, and . 
talents, It makes human life tolerable.— 


Without the obſervation of this benevolent 
diſpoſition in others, and the ſcnſation ot 
it in our own hearts, a wiſe mai: wou'd 
wiſh to quit this ſcene of being, aud, 4 
all adventures, run the riſque of expiority 
ſome happier region, — But, with vive 
philanthropy, let us not repine at human 
calamities, and the troubles which mortal 
fleſh is heir to; for by this we can make 
every thing eaſy and agreeable; ſolten 
A | 
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others cares, and lighten our own burden. 
Let us more and more practiſe this virtue in 
ah its diffuſive parts, ſince it is the parent 
ock of all thoſe charities, and amiable 
excellencies, which moſt adorn and exalt 
pur characters. 
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Of Conſcience, 


2 CoR. i. 12. 


Vir our rejoicing is this, the teſtimony of au. 
conſcience, 


Wurn the omnipotent and wiſe 
Creator of all worlds, formed this ſyſ- 
tem, he ordained certain laws by which 
i ould be regularly governed and up- 
held. In the natural world theſe are ſo 
invariable, that men have been led into 
the moſt nice and accurate diſcoveries 
tounded upon principles, which were of 
«owed authority, from the concurrent 
perience of many ages. Theſe laws, have 
never been ſuſpended or controuled, but 
m caſes where the ſame almighty power 
Kaz 35 evident in the ſuſpenſion or con- 
iroul, as in their fiſt appointment. 
The brute creatures haye laws by which 
K 2 
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they are invariably governed: the prope:;. 
ſities of their natures, as well as diperh. 
fication of their ſpecies, univerſally obtain 
— Thus high in the ſcale of being, there 
is no law tranſgreſſed, no order violated, 
or any confuſion introduced. Man like- 
wiſe is ſubje& to a variety of laws--his 
animal nature partaking with that of in- 
ferior creatures, with reſpect to this part 
of his frame, he is akin to them. —But 
there is a nobler part in the compoſition 
of man, The ſpirit of Gd has giver bin 
under landing that makes him wiſer than tht 
beaſt of the field and the fowls of the air, and 
but a little lower than the angels of fate. 
— The powers and capacities of hs min. 
enable man to inveſtigate the perfect tions o 
God, to trace the proceedings of his provi- 
dence, and method of his moral adm 
ſtration, "Theſe powers of the human ind 
may be conſidered as ſo many lau- 
intellectual nature; yet they differ very 
widely from the other laws of our conti 
tution—they do not all neceſlari)y obtain 
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in an equal degree; nor are they left to 
their own impulſe without any other di- 
rection — they require a ſubordination ; 
certain rule to determine their power, 


« aud moderate their influence, There 
bes ze ſome, ſuch as the ſocial and ſelfiſh 
66 affections, that appear oppoſite in their 
5 very nature, and contrary in their ten- 
par dency. — It is neceſſary, therefore, in this 
But ale, that there ſhould be one ſupreme un- 
on (derable law, to which all the reſt ſhould 
ee refer cud, in order to adjuſt their mea- 
ue, and define their extent; and to give 
1 to each its due weight and influence, with 
2 a authority from whence there ſhall be 
* no appeal, and which ſhall govern in our 
— breaſt with an abſolute juriſdiction, —Such 
__ authority does exiſt — ſuch a law docs 
.bin. —It is deeply engraven upon every 
ib heart. — It pre ſides in every breaſt : and 

eas, can be no other than the law of 
2 Maven, — Its diftates, no other than the 
onkii ae of reftitude, Its approving ſentence, 
_— only foundation of happineſs; and its 
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condemning one, the greateſt pain we cn 
poſſibly endure. This is what we sha 
particularly prove in the foliow:::s di. 
courſe, 


ound 
hic 
mank 
and ei 
they { 
of wi 


Whenever men tranſgrefs the bo g 
duty, and deviate from the path of virtue, 


they feel checks and remonſtrances with. But 
in, which no other principle can either“. ing at 
lence or controul. Indeed, by repeate! it poſ? 
acts of iniquity the powers of virtuous over t 
principles proportionably loſe their force ; WW that + 
and the bias of the mind is now turned on were ſ 
the ſide of habitual evil. This remon- the bu: 
ſtrating principle, which we generally e * venu 
CONSCIENCE, either does not recriminate i0 

loud, or the ear of moral perception 1s not Muc 
ſo ſenſible of its voice : ſo that men, by ae nec 
bold perſeverance in oppoſition to their BW and me 
conſciences, may at length gain ſome vic- ſtraints 
tory over them, and then vainly imagine, 'broug? 
that this genuine feeling, and abhorrence i under | 
of ſin, the apprehenſion and pain chat a- iche 
tend the practice of it, are principe ance, 


1 
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funded in fear and vain imagination, 


ran 
all which unneceſſarily torture and diſtract 
Ji mankind, abridge them of their liberty 
andenjoyments, which, however licentious, 
they think themſelves entitled to partake 
« of of without reſtraint. 
1 
ich- But ſuppoſe mankind capable of arriv- 
er fi- ing at ſuch a dreadful deception; ſuppoſe 
ci WH it poffible for them to gain this victory 
uous over their conſciences; it no more proves 
ce ; at he original dictates of conſcience 
d on were ſalſe, than an accidental malady of 
mon- Wi the body, proves there is no ſuch thing as 
tie genuine ſtate of health. 
ate 10 
1s not Much time and laborious endeavour 
by aue neceſſaty to introduce theſe moral evils; 
their nd men never come to think the re- 
e vic raints of conſcience ate to be broken 
ige, through, without a violation of duty, till 
rence under the infatuating deluſions of fin, 
at a- hich always cloud the mind with igno- 
\ciplcony f42tt, darken it with error, and perplex 
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it with uncertainty— while in the mas to ha 
career of iniquity men are hurtied on kens, 
with an impetuoſity that leaves realon eterni 
and rcfietion far behind, they may is (uf 
forget, at leaſt not very ſenſibly feel, conſc 
the workings of their own minds; and 
being under a neceſſity of ſtifling then She 
convictions, it is always their intereſt autho 
to be deaf to their conſciences. — But cred ; 
when ſome accident happens to cut dictate 
' ſhort their deſigns, to baffle their ſchemes, WM upon 
and fruſtrate their bad intentions - ſhould 
when calamity overtakes them like a Ml of th: 
whirlwind, or diſeaſe, the harbinger of WW at an) 
death, arreſts the jocund ſpirits, and damps WW cut b. 
the ardor of their hope - then, with im- ¶ his co 
petuous recoil, the man falls back upon introdt 
himſelf — and ftrives, but ſtrives in vain, Wi conduc 
to ſhake off the load of ſorrow.— Then, every 
conſcience gaining ſtrength like an ene- Wi conic: 
my after repoſe, riſes all in arms unex- ca 
pectedly againſt him — then the ing d and un 
remorſe pains with tenfold acuteneſs: every Wi Yi! 5 
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and conſcience, that was vainly thoug® 
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to have been laid eternally aſleep, awa- 
kens, and raiſes apprehenſions, to which 
eternity gives more awful horror. — This 
is ſufficient to eſtabliſh the authority of 
conſcience. 


Should it be here enquired, if the 
authority of conſcience be of this ſa- 
cred and awful nature, why are not its 
dictates invariable and certain reſtraints 
upon the human mind? — And why 
ſhould mankind differ in their opinions 
of the degree of moral guilt; and if 
at any time a man commits fin with- 
out breaking through the reſtraints of 
his conſcience, (however ſuch a ſtate be 
introduced) why ſhould that part of his 
conduct be chargeable with guilt, ſince 
every degree of it ſuppoſes a violation of 
conſcience? To this I anſwer, that no one 
cle can be ſuppoſed, in which the natural 
and unadulterated deciſions of conſcience 
wil not invariably determine upon the 
zul ſeſelf; and as to the exact degree 
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of moral turpitude it contains, reaſon will 
decide this after circumſtances are known, 
and properly attended to. Conſcience is 
not that power of the mind that nice 
judges upon the various circumſtances and 
relations of actions, its ſentence is gene- 
ral, and hath reſpect to the action ſimply 
conſidered in itſelf.— As to the other part 
of the enquiry; unleſs it can be ſheun 
that men at fir practiſe iniquity without 
the leaſt remorſe of their conſciences, 
the objection to the authority of this prin- 
ciple, vaniſhes. — For if they do arrive at 
that hardneſs of heart, that they have but 
few, if any reſtraints to break throug!, 
when they violate their duty, yet, con- 
ſidering what prevarications with them- 
ſelves, what baſe deceits they muit hate 
paſſed upon their own hearts, and with 
what wilful blindneſs they have ruſhes 
forward into vice, before they could hate 
arrived to this ſtate of inſenſibility, th) 
are every way as culpable, as if at preſent 
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they finned againſt the loudeſt remon- 
6rances their conſciences could utter, 


Theſe things being premiſed upon the 
:turs and authority of conſcience, we 
ſhall now enquire into that ſtate of it 
which is deſcribed. in our text as condu- 


ply 
part cive to our happineſs. Our rejoicing is this, 
en the teſtimony of our conſcience. 


There are theſe requifites to true 
happineſs 3 we muſt be able to look with- 
in with compoſure, around us with 
equanimity, backward with pleaſure, and 
forward with hope. — If the affections 
of the mind are not in proper order, in 
vain do we expect felicity. — This divine 
harmony of foul alone draws down the 
angel of peace to:make the human heart 
Its reſidence. Before we can look around 
us with equanimity, pride muſt be ſub- 
dued, malevolence and every ſpecies of 
envy deſtroyed, and the divine ſpirit of 
charity muſt breathe its influences upon 
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the mind, and excite to that benevolence 
and love of mankind, which leading ug 
devoutly to wiſh them every good, leaves 
us under no fear of receiving from them 
any evil, Preſent peace ariſes from plea 
ſing remembrance, —If we can recolles 
nothing but guilt—if a review of our paſt 
conduct afford no other proſpe& but the 
mercies of heaven flighted and abuſed, 
and its Jaws violated, where ſhall we fy 
to gain one moment's eaſe ? —But if the 
paſt delight, both the preſent and future 
ſhall pleaſe. If the preſent day is % be 
enjoyed, what can aftord rationa} happi- 
neſs without alloy, but ſuch an expecta- 
tion of the morrow, that carries wit! it no 
perturbation or fear? —If all our conduct 
muſt be fcrutinized by the eye of perfect 
holineſs and rectitude; what can pleale 
or delight, if we cannot look up to the 
awarding Deity with ſome well-groundts 
hope of his favour and approbation ? if 
in any reſpect our hearts condemu ut, C 
it greater than our hearts, and Aut al 
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thing; but if our hearts condemn us not, 
thr have we confidence towards God, — It is 
got more certain that theſe are the eſſen- 
tals of true happineſs, than that theſe are 
:ncluded in an approving conſcience, 


leck 


paſt we regard the adminiſtration of God's 
the WW noral government with a becoming vene- 
iſed, Nation; if we revere all the divine perfec- 


tons with a proper awe; if we obſerve 
ll the commandments of God with a re- 
vous ſear, we have then his ſpirit witneſ- 


ng with our ſpirits that we are his off- 
bring; and then we may be aſſured, that 


e fly 
F the 
1ture 
© be 


apple 


ecta- il events will concur in effectually pro- 
it no Noting our beſt intereſts.— This will alle- 
nduct Nate cvery pain, and ſubdue the ſtrength 
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every ſorrow; it will prove our conſo- 
ation under every trial of life; make 
aly the deſcent of the valley and ſhadow 
death, and be the foundation of eternal 
klicity, 
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In like manner, the approbation 0 gur Bu 
own conſciences upon the diſcharge of ſtill f 
thoſe duties we owe our fellowecres. reſpec 
tures, 1s another ſource of laſting ſatisfac- ts co 
tion. The very thought of deſerving 4 
of mankind, 1s the beſt foundation of ad Ma 
ral virtue and ſocial benevolence, : 1-1! babe 
our only ſupport when we are ill 1:<ate(; be oftc 
for the beſt conſolation under ar af c- mancd 
tion, 1s this, that the calamity was not but or 
occaſioned by any wilful tranſgrechon of nd ny 
our own— beſides, there is fach a {n:.0. WF 2oce: 
rity of character in the man wo X un. ice 
juſtly treated, if he bear it with becoming" <0 
compoſure, as ſuits well with the cnc ged. 
rous and laudable ambition of the Gul his 
and this will lead to a tender pit f the de im 
whoſe attainments in virtue arc fe, end w 
and whoſe vices give occaſion tor nis cquitte 
tues to exert themſelves, By this mere wi: 
the neareſt reſemblance of the divine cha- ch! 
rafter is formed, and conſequently out to 


happineſs and perfection inhanced, enter 
4 de n 
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But the teſtimony of conſcience reaches 
i! farther — the virtues and duties which 
reſpect ourſelves, come immediately under 
Its cognizance. 


Man is called to give an account to 
bimſelf, and before the delegate of heaven 
he often ſtands charged —— when thus ſum- 


*. maned to appear before ourſelves, none 
; * but our own hearts can hear the charge, 
5 ud nothing but our own integrity and 
4 innocence plead in our bebalf, — Happy! 


thrice happy! that man, who can enter 
tus court of ſupreme judicature undif- 


S Uſe 


onung 

* myed — who can anſwer before the bar 
* of his own conſcience with fidelity; hear 
doe de important cauſe without prejudice, 


plexd without artifice or mean exaſton, be 
Kquitted with. honor, and. diſmiſſed for the 
me with applauſe. — There are ſeaſons, 


tenor, 


als Vit 


means = ; 8 
nech mach it were of infinite importange, to 
ay out Wot to this grand buſmeſs. —We ought 


enter into a voluntary trial of ourſelves, 
us de adjudged by that ſupreme law a 
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our nature, which ſtands engraven by the config 
finger of God upon the human heart— judge 
We ſhould deliver ourſelves up upon the gels 
commiſſion of every fault, plead guilty m ady 
without any diſguiſe, own our crime: „ an 
with an ingenuous ſhame, and pay the Wie rc 
penalty annexed to the offence, compunc- We! cbcd 
tion of ſoul, and give ſome ſecurity that Joyful ſe 
we oftend no more, by a devout determina. Wh //-/-- 
tion to reform our conduct, — This juſtice Ne 
and fair dealing are as due to ourſclyes, . 
and as eſſential to our own private happi— 

neſs, as that ſpecies of juſtice 21:4 e !f the! 
grity due to mankind, is eſſential to puv- WP prove 
lic felicity.— It will enable us to keep «WA of th 
fair and impartial account with ou: ner inte 


hearts — to detect any fraudulent pro 
ceedings— to determine what advances w 
make in virtue — and conſequently be 
rule, even to determine the ſtate ot ou 
beſt intereſts—and what is of ſtill highe 
importance, habitually prepare us for t! 
grand folemnities of that awful 43y 

general judgment, when conſcicuceæ 1 
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enſign us over to the trial before the 
judge of the whole world, and aſſembled 
gels: when it ſhall ſerve no longer as 
1 advocate or friend, but only appear 
an impartial witneſs —then indeed if 
the records of conſcience prove a teſtimony 
0: obedience, our happinefs is ſure ; the 
ful ſentence will be pronounced, Come, 
ee of my father, inherit the kingdom 
pared for you from the foundation of the 
wid, 


f theſe conſiderations be not ſufficient 
prove the truth of our doctrine in fa- 


eep 5 pur of the authority of conſcience ; let us 


owner into an impartial deſcription of 
Mraclers, by way of mutual illuftra- 
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He is ſelf poſſeſt, and happy, being ſa- deject 
tished with himſelf. — He need not ſes him ut 
abroad for enjoyment, who always carci nor ſh 
conſolation in his own breaſt. — {he f foul — 
pet of nature, to ſuch a one, wears to the 
perpetual ſmile. — Internal compoſure no mind i 
only enables us to view every thing in Wi him fc 
light moſt favourable to its affording dem 
a pleaſing ſatisfaction; but it depme nist-: 1 
every thing external of the power to 1M thc ci; 
leſt us. See the man, who thus perpetual in pro: 
bears within him the ſource of happiness openin 
his demeanour is not arrogantly aftuming pleaſur 
but ſedately grave.—'To interiors he 18 his +, 
condeſcending, to ſuperiors decent!y ſub 
miſſive, to equals, affable and 1mprovin2 hinge! 
— Whatever ſatisfactions of th. wo fc hi; 
he enjoys, he poſſeſſes them wii!: ſuch WM urpaing 
degree of indifference, as ſhal} mae c antic 


deprivation, no material diminu ' "WWMrenity a 
happineſs. —Such a man, is {17% ei the 
pleaſures, yet he taſtes them with 2 :*Wrereq t. 
peculiar to himſelf, — In catam:ty itentiy 


diſtreſs he is properly affected; yl aknes 
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dejeted 3 and when trouble falls upon 
him unawares, it finds him upon his guard, 
nor ſhakes the inward tranquillity of his 
ſoul all his affections being proportioned 
to the worth of their objects, keep his 
mind in an equipoiſe of ſtability, and fit 


» in bm for the encounter of every trouble, 
ng vl nd make him ſuperior to the attacks of 
pre sten tune. — Follow this man through 
0 1104 the ciicie of his duty —ſce him fervent 
ctual in prayer, and full of gratitude at every 
-ine! opening day — ſee each day adding freſh 
ming pleaſure to his duty, and his duty fixing 
3 he lis hope and fortitude more firm. — 


b-h*!! with what reſignation, he commits 
bimtelt, and all his concerns, to heaven — 
er him in the enjoyment of the preſent, 
ſuch WM utpzined by the remembrance of the paſt, 
"Me: anticipation of futurity. — What a fe- 
renity attends him to his evening repoſe, 
if the angel of divine conſolation whiſ- 
pered the word of heavenly peace to his 
attentive ſoul — ſee him at the hour of 
Wkneſs, ſtedfaſt and unalarmed as in the 
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brightneſs of noon. —A good confcience 


| ; 00 
is the perpetual unc louded ſun-ſhing gf af 
7 * p 15 6 
the human ſoul. — Follow bim itil on- * 
l : | | the 
ward in the path of life, and vie him de h 
ine id 


juſt about to paſs the extreme liniis of 
mortality — ſec him brought low with 


"ITY 
WINK) 


ſickneſs and pain, without one mult mur or 


7 
f | ' . 
complaint — And though to hint as Car = a 
all t! e af natur 1 racter, 
all the tender ties of nature and friend- : 


Mip, he bears the rending of theſe atuider, 
even thoſe wound cloſeſt to his heart, witn | 

V " 
ob thu 
It brat 
His Co 


form, 


compoſure and rchgnation —and chus ger. 
forms the hardeſt taſk that nature can un 
dergo, and wherein the God dt nature 
furcly pities us, with a dignity of neee 
ter, which, at ſuch a ſeaſon, nothing but | 
Rs IM i 5 mand ch 
virtue can inipire, — Perhaps, in this mo-. 
0 — a 1 4 ne liv ir, 
ment, you will tee the tear of tenden 
Wat voic 
fcrciled 
nd, D 


& at 


drop trom the dying eye; but this is oniy 
the laſt tribute he pays to the onmcious 


hand of trembling aſtection; it hows 1 
| al! one 


* 
18 


ſympathy with others diſtreſs— bis br0 
is ſtill ferene—the foul riſes not v7 (4 
multuous in dread ſuſpenſe, and | 


porehe n. 


*13 not 
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" confuſed emotions in the eager vacant flare 
* of wild ſurpriſe. — Compoſed, it ſoftens 
x the harſh lines wath which death deforms 
* the face, and breaks them into {miles ot 
01 


omplacential reſignation. 


am now to draw a very different cha- 
ctr, of the man whoie Conicience wit- 
nelleth againſt him. 


Why is he alarmed at that inſtant peal 
of thunder that ſhook the vaulted heaven? 
t brake not upon his devoted head! — 
His conicience thunders louder than the 


Bands . 

ſorm, and the darkneſs of his own 
g but | ; f 
mand rows a veil over the bright face of 
15 e = . : 
„day. — He felt omnipotence in 
eine z 


„ber voice of thunder; and knew if it were 
""WMercrciled upon himſelf, to what a diſmal 
ad, He truſts not a ſriend, fuſpeciing 
„on to be his enemy —all nature he 
1 prenends is in arms againſt him, becauſe 
eis nut in Charity with all mankind— 
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he arts from his bed, where the bam « 
ſicep has been ſhaken from his pillow ', 
the terror of dreams. — He ruſhes into th: 
world to forget himſelf, and every jor: 
duty.-— Here, his fears take poſſeſion 9 
him upon every new O@CUITENCE ; and h. 
heart ever beats with emotions unfriendly 
to every ſofter paſſion, and complacent 
feeling. — See him impatient unde: ovcry 
calamity, and upon the leaſt apprehenſon 
of death dreadtully alarmed : then thc re- 
ſence of a virtuous friend diſtracts him — 
each ſolicitous hope eagerly and impe— 
tiently demands ſome effectual remedy tv 
the diſeaſe—the paſt will not bear the te- 
flection - the preſent is hardly endurcd — 
the future dreaded and ſhunned—tc which, 
the immediate ſtate of pain is prefered, 
With eyes aghaſt, hands trembling. i 
brow whereon horror fits in dread!u! ful. 
penſe, hear him, in the language of the 
poet, ſolicit ineffectual aid. 


Vain 
breath 
lun te 
Condit. 
We co: 


id an 
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an'ſt thou not miniſter to minds diſeas'd, 
Pluck from the memory a rooted ſorrow, 
Raſe out the written troubles of the brain; 
Ind with ſome ſweet oblivious antidote, 
Cleanſe the foul boſom of that perilous ſtuff, 
That weighs upon the heart ? 


Vain the requeſt - death arreſts the vital 
breath — that pang and groan commit 
hin to his fate. — To avoid which dread 
condition, and this deplorable end, Let us 
rep corſciences void of offence, bath towards 
b and man. 
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The ſtory of Naaman the leper. 
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The tory of Naaman the leper. 


2 KINGS v. 13. 


frd his ſervants came near, and ſþake unte 
him, and faid—My father ! if the pro- 
phet had bid thee do ſome great thing, 
wouldft thou not have done it *——haw much 


rather then when he ſaith to thee, waſh 
and be clean? 


Tar S addreſs makes part of a remark. - 
ible ſtory recorded in the ancient Scripture . 


iltory, — The circumſtances of which. 
Were as follow. 


Naaman was general under the king of, | 
Ayia, whom, for his victorious deeds, and. 
wie counſels, the king delighted to honor. : 
but the favour of his prince, and the digs 
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with a 
[ q Go 


tht ma 


nities he ſuſtained, could not ſ-cure him 
from a loathſome diſeaſe, the Ienrof;, 4. 
ſervant that attended Naaman's ite, 

ſerved her maſter's diſorder, and pt 
upon hearing either that the malady en. 


(an ON 
to furn 


creaſed, or that no effectual remedy could pre ion 


be procured, ſhe ventures thus to address 
her miſtreſs. — Hauld Gd] my lord were But 


mellage 
that N. 
accord! 


with the prephet that is in Samaria; ir le 
would recover him of his leproſy. 


ders | 


This requeſt was related tot Kino, 


who, willing to relieve fo able and cxpe- 
rienced a general from every clan, 


lordan 


in COnt 


diſpatches a letter to the king o Mac,, Cured 
with the uſual forms of royal muniſcence, 
when friendſhip was intended, ſuch as But N 


gifts of filver and gold, and change ot 
raiment ; beſecching him, that he 911d, 
by a proper recommendation to ths pro- 
phet, be the means of Naaman's recovery. 
The king ef Iſrael, finding no mention 
expreſsly made of the prophet's name, but 
ouly an immediate application to himſelt 


1 ® 4 
he Ci; 
— 


8 
ea; exe 


Come tor 
due to } 
Wh ſor 
bis Co 
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with a becoming humility anſwered, Am 


4 . 
J {a God, to kill, and to make alive, that 19 
b | this man doth ſend unto me © Such a demand WY 
can only be deſigned to extort a refuſal, „ 
* to furniſh a pretended cauſe of other op- | 
n- . 
ar ſhons, — 3 
uld 5 . 4 
0 > 
KED) 
But the prophet ſoon underſtood the 117 
ert , _ f | 
melſage and requeſt, and ſolicits the king 11 
7 Le wel 1 . 1 
that Naaman might be ſent unto him. 
accordingly Naaman goes to Eliſha. who 
: viders him by a meſſenger, to waſh in 
Te ſordan ſeven times, atturing him, that, 
per | | © . * = . 
" u conſequence of this, his leproſy ſhould 
by " 
int de Cured, —- 
18819 
ence 
þ. 2s Put Naaman, ſo far from confiding in- 
de of Wii umple means as the proper method of 
„d. city bis cure, was angry, and depart- 


to- evhecting that the prophet would have 
cane torth to meet him with a reſpect - 
We to his character and ſtation ; and - 


Vie 
"il 


1 ſome ceremonious invocation upon 
Got: and, to have healed him with 
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only a touch of his hand. — If waſhin; 
. In a river be the only method of recovery, 
are not Abana, and Paphar, rivers of D.. 
maſcus, better than this ſcanty river, c 
all the waters of Iſrael? — Might not the 
ablution there be of ſovereign Haag 
— Prophet! thy advice I deſpiſe — and he 
turned in a rage, —But upon the remon- 
ſtrance of his attendants, /y fair! if 
the prophet had bid thee do ſome great ih 
bn thou not have done it? bow 14h 
. rather then, when he ſaith to thee, u un. 
be clean? he follows the prophet © ir: 

tion, and did dip himſelf feven dme wn 
Jordan! and behold! he was made clear 
— Struck with the power by vic! i: 
cure was effected, he returns with #15. 


tude to Eliſha, and acknowledge tt 


God of Iſrael, 


In this hiſtory, we have a ſtriking in 
ſtance of that weakneſs of the num! 
mind, which, in all ages of the world 


hath led mankind to expect ſome eh 


extra 
the e 
Hatu! 
bodil 
ſome 
cure, 
of rec 
neſs h 
wildor 
ginary 
found: 
notion: 
mank i; 
myſteri 
rely 
hape I 
truth, 
upon w 
bthed. 
taken 04 
tar inf, 
conſequs 
cures h 
ele bur 
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extraordinary means of deliverance, when 
the evil to be removed, was of an unuſual 
nature, — Thus we find that ſcarcely any 
bodily complaint exiſts, that has not 
ſome ſovereign remedy preſcribed for its 
cure, quite foreign from all thoſe means 
of recovery, which God from his good- 
neſs has kindly afforded, and enabled the 
wiſdom of man to diſcover. "Theſe ima- 
ginary methods of cure have laid the 
ſoundation for the moſt unphiloſophical 


Vis 

6a notions conceivable, They have led 
Jr mankind to attribute miraculous and 
505 myſterious virtues and powers to things 
clo intirely indifferent in themſelves. They 
ht hye produced opinions deftructive of 


uch, and ſubverſive of thoſe principles, 
„Lea which the providence of God is eſta- 
| bed. By the ſtrong poſſeſſion they have 
tacen of the human mind, they have ſo 
ar influenced the imagination, that in 
coniequence of them, perhaps, ſome bodily 
cures have been effected. To nothing 
ele but this, are many of the boaſted mi- 
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racles in the church of Rome to be af. 
cribed. 


But theſe extravagant expectations are 
not confined alone to the ſuperſtiticus 
hope of having bodily diforders renoyes, of he; 
and inveterate diſeaſes eradicated by ſy.) 
extraordinary and unuſual means ; but Th 


men have extended them into 1«<liv1o4 knew 
concerns: they have rather choſen to have be hin 
recourſe ro things myſterious, and unn imperf 
telligible, that raiſe the imagination, ond perfect 
excite an ill-grounded hope, than to the corrupt 
plain and eaſy methods of moral ant reli bas the 
gious inſtruction. To nothing bet, (3; n grac 
ſtrange diſpoſition, can you attribe tons, a 
ſubſtitution of rites and ceremoinics { i Poſitive 
moral obſervances. Hence take thcir :i« her to 
the doctrines of vicarious ſufferings, and che tend 
the imputation of another's righteouinets. | ſition, 

From this origin, you might deduce the Luce int 
reaſons why politive inſtitutions have been and give 


ltority, 
and his 
Vor. 


ſo miſunderſtood, miſapplied and abuled; 
and, contrary to their very appointment, 
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nd original deſign, ſuppoſed to contain 
{me myſterivus power, which, (inde- 
pendent of the principles of holineſs, they 
were intended to ſupport) ſhall make the 
obſcrver of them, the peculiar favourite 
of heaven. 


ne divine author of our holy religion 
knew what was in man. And though 
be himſelf experienced none of the ſinſul 
imperfections of human nature, yet he was 
perfectly acquainted with all the moral 
corruptions to which men were liable. He 
has therefore with admirable wiſdom, and 
n gracious condeſcenſion to our imperfec- 
tions, appointed two plain ordinances, or 
poſitive inſtitutions, leſs liable than any 
other to abuſe, or miſtake ; inferring from 
the tendency of the human mind to ſuper- 
ſtition, that if ever mankind did intro- 
Luce into his religion, human inſtitutions, 
and give them the ſanction of his au- 


aled; onty, that endleſs errors would enſue, 


dent, nd his pure and holy religion degene- 
Vol. I. | 
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rate into mere ceremony and form. His 


appointment of two, and only two inſti. (nal 
tutions in the Chriſtian church, is the heſ of 
ſecurity imaginable againſt any abuſes of falſe 
this nature: for now, there can be no tes. Tp 
ſonable pretence for men to introduce any Fees 
other than the divine author of our religion 85 
hath already appointed. — And yet his eg 
has not kept his pure religion clear uf the 1 
moſt trifling ceremonies, oſtentatious pa- f 
rades, and ridiculous fopperies, that any 29 
religion was ever loaded and embarrail-d = 
withal ; which obtain in the Romi A | F 
church. And although, among us of the So 
f means 
Reformed churches, no ſuch corruptions, | 
and external abuſes of the inſtitutions of 847 
our great maſter appear, yet there ſome Tos 
danger of an undue internal reliance upon ba. 
them. — From the ſenſe, and apprehenſion bs 
of having offended an omnipotent and . 4 
pure being, men have been too frequent!y 4 er 
led to have recourſe to ſomewhat elſe to 4 __ 
appeaſe the anger, and conciliate the fe- = 


vour, and propitiate the majeſty 0! he ® 
- F ? 
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than perſonal holineſs, and reformation 
of conduct. — This, together with the 
falſe notions of Deity they entertained, 
appear to be the natural origin of thoſe 
rites and ceremonies, which prevailed 
among the heathens, before Chriſtianity 
enlightened the world. 


If ever men ſeparate the idea of moral 
improvement from that of a poſitive inſti- 
tution, there is great danger that they 
will ſtop in the obſervance of this, as if 
it were the end, and not the obvious 
means of rehgious improvement. 


Bars ſhould only be conſidered as a 
ſubmiſſion to that authority, and the pro- 
teſhon of that religion, which we acknow- 
lege divine, This .ordinance is of no 
farther uſe, than as it ſerves to remind us 
of our obligations, and ſtrengthen the 
motives to duty, by the promiſes we make, 
and the reſolutions we form, when we be- 
one members of the Chriſtian church. 
M 2 
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The celebration of the Lorn's Sup 
PER, ought to be attended upon wich 
the ſame views; and is by no means 5 
be eſteemed a compliance with the com- 
mands of Chriſt that will be of any avail, 
if it does not lead us to practiſe hoe 


virtues, and obey that religion which 


Chriſt taught; the divine authority «f 
which, his ſufferings, death, and recur. 
rection, were ſignal confirmations, 


In exact proportion as men have cere- 
moniouſly obſerved external rites, have they 
neglected internal righteouſneſs. — How 
many miſtaken mortals tread with un- 
wearied ardor the unbeaten tract of a la- 
borious pilgrimage, only to pay their 
adoration to a ſhrine, where a faint was 
either ſuppoſed to have lived, or dicd; and 
returning through numberleſs difficultics, 
think heaven well pleaſed with theit vo- 
luntary ſubmiſſion to ſuch unneceli2:y 
toils ; and that a good God delights in the 
anguiſh of a poor deluded creature! and 


being 
with 
lighte 
" Ho 
their 
ofices 
prarar 
[0 rec. 
ance ? 
Al its 
minds, 
tion tc 
God, 


ore, 
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of devot 
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„ this ſhall be done, without one irre- 
lat paſſion ſubdued ;z without a ſpark 
zeing added to the flame of charity; and 
without any better internal diſpolition for 
ghteouſneſs. 


" How many ſatisfy themſelves with 
their mere attendance upon the public 
oftices of devotion ; and think their ap- 
p:arance in the houſe of God, ſufficient 
to recommend them to the divine accept- 
ance? — when perhaps the world, and 
ul its cares, have ſo far engaged their 


hey 

*. minds, that they have felt greater deyo- 
un- tion to - theſe, than they have towards 
la- God, whom they ſolemnly proſeſs to 
heir More. 

was 

and t muſt be confeſſed indeed, that the 
ties, conſtant attendance upon any formal parts 
vo- of devotion, has a tendency to make us ſo 
estar lamiliar with them, as may produce a 
n we kind of negligent diſregard : but I will 
an 


lake upon me to ſay, that if we brought 
M 3 
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minds properly diſpoſed to the offices 9+ 
- pulic ſervice, there would be alway; 
. ſomething ſufficient to employ ali ou: at- 
. tention, and prevent any abuſe ariſing 
from familiarity with them. If chi. 4. 
. miliarity be properly formed, divine ſub 
jects, and their contemplation, would a 
ford the moſt plealing ſatisfaction to the 
. mind; and when things have gained ou: 
whole afections, it is but ſeldom we 
| think it a diſagreeable employment to be 
immediately engaged with them, 


The ordinary means of religion are bet 

ſuited to our improvement; and would 
de but ill exchanged for rites 219 cop 
monies. As to the external means fe 
. ligion, which we engage in IR " 
publicly aſſemble together to preſcut ou 
joint adorations, and petitions to the A» 
, preme Being, to acknowledge his perfec: 

tions, and providential care; our Cepenn 
| dance, neceſſities and wants; who 00 * 
that this is the moſt rational etui 


, the th 
„half 
that b 
tne ve 
lic ha 
ed an; 
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begetting in our minds a proper rever- 
ence of the divine being, and of exciting 
that gratitude in our breaſts, which ſhall 
prove the genuine principle of obedience? 


5 Our public petitions preſented before 
a the throne of the divine Majeſty, in be- 
the | half of others, naturally tend to excite 
our that benevolence and charity, which arc 
We the very foundation of all private and pub- 
__ lie happineſs. Having our duty explain- 
ed and inforced, our obligations to it 
dated and proved, our hopes, and fears 
belt addrefled by all the awful threatnings, 
91:6 and all the gracious promiſes of God; 
cere- appear to be means of religious improve- 
f 16 ment, ſuperior to which, none other can 
de deviſed. 
t Ou 
£ „ Theſe uſual means of inſtruction 
terre abſolutely neceſſary for the firſt in- 
chen 


formation of the mind in religion, and 
ö oralny; which, when properly conſi- 
20400 vcd, and their nature underſtood, will 
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appear ' conſiſtent in themſelves, carry. of } 
ing with them ſufficient proof of their that 
importance and excellence, and will be effed 
ſcen to contain a ſtability equal ro thei; and 
own ſupport. When thus informed, | 
we ſhall fee the inſeparable conncc- M 
tions of each duty, and virtue ; what fin th 
mutual ſupport they lend each other they 
— that none are detached from the reſt celler 
in principle, or ought, or confiſtenthy make 
can be feparated in practice — that , conſe; 
by a moſt amazing harmony, arc {© into t. 
united, that they form a noble {irCture, miſio! 
fitly joined in all its parts, whoſe builder is 

God. — In exact correſpondence to theſe Not 
ideas of the complete ſyſtem of £12101 Wl ave e 
and virtue, are the expreſs exhortotwns of Wi "4c, y 
the Goſpel. — Ve are to be perfect in cvery e thi. 
good word and work—we are to add to aut upon t 
faith fortitude, knowledge, temperance, gocl- There 
neſs, brotherly kindneſs, and charity. — et cit} 
virtues and graces are to be in , a hi Clared, 
abounding; ſo that we be neither barten be cha 
fruitleſs, We are ſo to nouriſh all ie {115 fich 
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of religion and virtue in our minds, 
that they may produce the genuine and 
effectual fruits of RO to the praiſe 
and glory of God, 


Mankind, in general, have not only the 
fin that eaſily beſets them, but the virtue 


nat 
her they can moſt eaſily praCtiſe. — The ex- 
reſt cellence of this they are wont to exalt, to 


:ake its obſervance of greater merit, and 
conſequently of more weight, when caſt 
into the ſcale to ballance againſt their o- 
mſtons and faults, 


er is 

heſe Notwithſtanding religion and virtue 
Zion have ever the dictates of reaſon on their 
ns of ide, yet we ſhall be much miſtaken, if 


we think that men can never paſs a cheat 
% pon themſelves with reſpect to theſe. -— 
ac There is ſcarcely a man living, who hag 
-e either ſecretly thought, or openly de- 
„ 4 cared, that if his ſituation in life were to 
de changed, he ſhould practiſe ſuch and 
ſuch virtues immediately reſulting there- 
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from, which thoſe perſons are entitel de. 
fective in, who fill thoſe ſtations of life, = 
And who is there that has not lived to re. 
mark, that when ſuch changes of circum- 
ſtances have taken place, the man's opi- 
nions and practice may be placed in direc 
oppoſition to each other ? 


There is in the human breaſt a kind 
of ſecret petitioning heaven in oui own 
behalf, and requeſting its pecuiizr f2- 
yours, as talents, which we ſhould thank. 
fully receive and improve, not ſo much 
for our own, as for the fake of ot} 5, — 
This conditional method of praye:, {is 
very well with perſons of a certa 7, 
plexion, who pretend, that ſuch  tn%7 
benevolence, that all their defres of large: 
poſſeſſions are founded alone in tha g 


which they feel for others diſtreſs . 4! # 


heaven in its bounty —or rather judgment 
has anſwered the requeit, the po H- 
tal has done little more than hid ki: tw 


in a napkin.— The widow bt. 


mour: 
poor 


conce 
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mourned, the orphan been hungry, the 
poor unrelieved, fo far as his bounty was 
concerned. 


8 Others there are who take a partial 
0 view of their duty — they are perpetually 

contemplating ſuperior virtues, and attend 

rot to thoſe leſs ties of ſocia! happineſs, 
* which, in numberleſs caſes, are of the firſt 
1 importance - they are like perſons who 
5 looking upon the diſtant ocean, conſider 
hes what great and extenſive benefits it is the 
"oh means of conveying to mankind, while 


they loſe fight of all thoſe ſmaller ſtreams 
that ſilently water each fertile field, and 
thus afford nouriſhment eſſential to our 
comfort and happineſs. — There are who 
will exalt fortitude, honor, dignity of cha- 
racter, and the like, who never properly 
* attend to ſubmiſſion, patience, humility, 
nent WY forbcarance, and kindneſs. —We ſhould 
Judge of things by their intrinſic worth, 
aud the good they are capable of pro- 


: 


Ceci, — Virtus 15 not to be meted by 
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magnitude, nor eſtimated by a {.nd,-. would 
HUMILITY 1s as great, and ſounds as wel! 
to the ear of moral perception, as— Mag. 


NANIMITY, 


was W 
tiude t 
ecutiot 


when a 


Perſons of ſuch a caſt as this, who id. Ie. 


mire nothing but what appears d b. and inff 
lime of virtue, are for ever dwelling uno! 7e11,210N 
the importance of thoſe virtues, ich be m 


their very ſituation prevents thei (rom eauſe oi 

| . . . . 6 = A . 
42 practiſing ; or elſe pleading their inzbi!ir; real 
1 to perform thoſe duties immediate . artyr 1 
2 | 


| ing from their ſtations, with that d nity, 
| and in that extent, which they dete 90 If pen 
? | do, and would really perform, were tat ere to 
| _ ſphere but a little enlarged, and the r 0+ en, a 
pacities encreaſed. ly repo 


«4 


yould be 

You will hear ſuch as theſe pretend « WF"! perie 
great zeal for the cauſe of religion in iſ" | ih 
general; and plead wiſely in favour of it; {taken 
ſupport its doctrines with great warmth e- 
argument, fo that you would imagine that 0 what 
any difficulties encountered in behalf of it Yeay the 
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would willingly be endured ; that nothing 
waz wanting to ſhew with what ſteady for- 
tude they would ſuſtain the attack of per- 
-yrion itſelf, but racks and tortures ; 
yhen at the ſame time, as far as they are 
cally engaged, they want that ſedateneſs, 


Cit 


1 and inflexible adhcrence to the means of 
* gion, which can be its only ſupport.— 
e man that would ſuffer moſt in the 
n Wc: uſe of religion, is he, that doth moſt for 
7 ts real intereſt, before he is called to be a 
ſule artyr in the cauſe, 
e 4 If penances and pilgrimages, ſay others, 
ne Nee to be the ſign of my ſincerity in re- 
a ion, all the eaſe in which I now fo hap- 
ly repoſe, I would willingly reſign. —I 
wuld be all vigor and activity, all toil 
nd ; WF"! perfeverance, if, by the order of hea- 
1 in WF, | ſhould be called to ſuch trials. 
Vf it; Wi ifiaken mortal! keep the pilgrimage at 
ith of Woe - perform the penance upon thy ſoul 
e that what end ſhall thy body be afflicted ? — 
of it, Wy the icregular paſſions of thy breaſt — 
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ſubdue pride — tear up envy by the roo 
—ſtifle reſentment in the very birth — 
ſtop the torrent of anger ere it break down 
all the fences of humanity; — If pilzr.. 
mages delight, and difficulties thou would. 
eſt undergo, travel far into thyſelf— tr. 
verſe again, and again, the barren ground 
of thy uncultivated mind - give not thine 
eyes to reſt, nor thy body to repoſe, ti 
thou haſt ſubdued the irregular afieCtion; 
of thy foul, and made ſome adyances in 
the road of virtue. 


Some you may find, who ſeem to ac- 
knowledge charity as the moit excelent 
of all graces : but they generally very un. 
fortunately pitch upon objects, the te- 
lief of whom exceeds their capacity ; th! 
chuſe collective evils ; they lay togetn: 


many calamities, and then devout!y will 


their poſſeſſions equal to their gencrou 
intentions. — The beſt advice that can 
given to perſons who entertain ſuc! com 
prehenſive notions of their duty, is—ib*) 
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wu readineſs to relieve all, were it in 
_ rower, by adminiſtring to the wants 
o thoſe, whom you are able to ſupply. —- 
and if you have not, like your bene- 
yolent Saviour, the miraculous power to 
feed five thouſand ; or if your worldly 
ſubſtance will not allow of ſuch enlarged 
benefcence; you have the moſt gracious 
promiſe of the Redeemer, which to a be- 
nevolent mind muſt afford the trueſt ſatiſ- 
action, ſince this diſpoſition alone is poſ- 
hon ſufficient to obtain his bleſſing — 
tat if a cup of cold water, be adminiſter- 
ed with that perfect charity, that charac- 
terizes his diſciples, it ſhould be rewarded 


sf the fayour had been conferred upon 
limfelf. 


0088 
1 
Own 
| IT 
uld- 
-tra- 
ound 
thine 


ti} 


8144 


From the general doctrine laid down 
and enforced in this diſcourſe, we ſee the 
uecefary of attending to the proper means 
0 virtue and religion; and the danger- 
dus tendency of ſubſtituting rites and 
Hemones, or any thing elſe, in the 
4 


; all re- 
at the moſt important hour, ſtan ate 
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room of true religion: and the vanity a Let 
expecting that great and ſignal deliver2nce; Hd, 
will be wrought for us, which the prov. cn 
dence of God neither vindicates nv: !u. enteo. 
ports. Let us look upon every can of unt 
religious improvement, as of coni:i-1avic Nen 
importance; and eſteem nothing i:*:c, sor: 
mean, that has the leaſt tendency ta make Miribed 5 
| us wiſer and better, Let us fear the dan- Which 1 
gerous error of thinking that we are di- Vyineſ 
charged from the obligations to any virtue, Ned — 
* becauſe we cannot practiſe it in its fulleſt Mens n 
extent — nor let us decline the cauſe of re- d, thai 
ligion, becauſe our ſtation in life gi „ nat en has 
ſuch a ſanction to our character 4: w .. 
recommend our example, be it wit excel. 
may. A good man's virtues ſeldom art Wt remer 
wholly concealed, and if obſcurity (ould thority, 
x wrap them in its dark mantle, the; will Wh Je i, 


vealed, and be objects of the appli; both 


of angels, and of God, 
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of Let us remember, that as on the one 
ces and, nothing more will be expected than 
vi- e can perform; that, on the other, a 
„ Whicitcous and good God will demand an 
5 of :count of the talents entruſted to our 
doe Wſcc—may we be grateful to that good- 
„es of the ſupreme Being, who has pre- 
1aKe bed ſuch rules for our obedience, with 
lan- Which not only our happineſs, but the 
di- ypineſs of others, is immediately con- 
tue, aed — nor let us ſuppoſe any other 
„et ans more conducive to this gracious 
tre-, than thoſe which God in his wil- 
tn has appointed in the revelation of 
ein. — With reſpe& to every virtue 
nat it excellence our religion enjoins, may 
n arc e remember this rule of the higheſt 
hull Wthority, if ye know tbeſe things, bappy 


y will e, if je do them. 
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Paul and Silas. 
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The keeper of the priſon converted by 
Paul and Silas, 


ACTS xvi. 33. 


dnd he los them the ſame hour of the night, 1 
und wajhed their ftripes ; and was bap- 
V red, he and all his flraightway. 


Wa E N the apoſtles and firſt teach- 
tts of Chriſtianity went forth to preach s - 
ts doctrines, and eftabliſh it in the world, 9 
they needed ſupernatural aſſiſtances to 
ſaſtain them amidſt all the difficulties 
they were to encounter, and ſupport them 
under thoſe ſevere trials they were called 
to bear. Saint Paul was not a more 
tninent convert to Chriſtianity, than he 
5 2 {iingular inftance of what men have 
lured for the cauſe of religion: he had 
als of his faith, ſufficient to prove, 


N 3 
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that it was eſtabliſhed upon an unſhaken 
foundation; witneſs all thoſe calamniities 
he recounts, thoſe hazards he raj, the 
perſecutions he endured, and the fore 
trials through which he patiently went. 


perſ 
had 


labo1 
glori 
treatr 
travel 
The apoſtles were ſcarcely wel! e. of G 
ceived in any city into which they c. mothy 
tered : they had no reaſon indecd to Wi rived 
expect this; for they taught a religion cedoni 
that oppoſed all the popular prejuJices WF them, 
and received opinions; and eſpouſed Joc- WI what d 
trines of fuch purity, as but very ill {uited WF "erate 
with the corrupt paſſions and practices of if id . 
thoſe whom they meant to reform. —- eb, 
Not only the religion they taught, thus "ved, 
expoſed them to ſcorn and contempt, bu certain 
by the expreſs declaration of their dν, om P 
Maſter, they had little elſe to expect, but During 
mocking, and cruel ſcourgings, bond coded 
and impriſonment. — They ſoon expt ſpirit of 
rienced, by their own trials, that ee n:ul 
was a prophet indeed; for they we we ſerva 


either called by the Holy Ghoſt, „ g «5 
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gerſecuted from city to city: fo that they 
had but ſmall reſpite from their arduous 
labours, and but few remiſſions from their 
glorious, though hazardous toils. —W hat 
treatment Paul and Silas met with as they 
travelled through Phrygia, and the region 
of Galatia, Myſia, Bythinia, Troas, Sa- 
mothracia, and Neapolis, before they ar- 
rived at Phillippi, the chief city of Ma- 
cedonia, whither the Holy Ghoſt directed 
them, we have no particular account : but 
what difficulties they here found are enu- 
merated— what kind reception from ſome, 
and what ſevere treatment from others, 
we hive deſcribed, — They were well re- 
ceived, and hoſpitably entertained by a 
certain woman, whoſe name was Lydia; 
whom Paul bad converted and baptized. — 


gion 
dices 
doc- 
wited 
es ol 
m. 
thus 
t. but 


divme 
A, but During the time of their devotion, it is 
bond corded, that a damſel poſſeſſed with a 


ſpirit of divination, no ſooner had join'd 
the multitude, but ſhe cried, theſe meu 
are ſervants of the mof{ high God, which ſhew 
ute us the way of jalvation, This the 
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continued to do many days — at length, 
Paul moved with holy zeal and mou: 
concern, in the name of Jeſus, commanded 
the ſpirit to depart from her — and he obiy:d 
the apoſtle that ſame hour, Her mailers, 
who made much gain by her ſoothfay- 
ing, ſeeing all proſpect of their future 
emoluments gone, ſcized the apoſtle, and 
Silas, and brought them before the rulers 
and magiſtrates, accuſing them of an open 
violation of the order of ſociety, and 
teaching cuſtoms unlawful to be rcceaved 
and obſerved by them as Romans. Upon 
this artful repreſentation of the caſe, the 
rage of the multitude, and anger of 1 
rulers, were excited: they firſt cnc: 
ſcourge Paul and Silas, then conmit 
them to priſon, with a ftrict cha 
the jailer of cloſeſt confinement ; whs 
thruſt them into the inner priſon, 4nd 
made their feet faſt in the ſtocks. —- Ie 
apoſtle and Silas, unterrified by ſuch op- 
preſſive and unjuſt treatment, remit na 
thoſe duties, which they thought incum- 
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bent on them to perform — they prayed, 
and ſang praiſes to God. — The Omni- 
potent in whom they truſted, and whoſe 
aſſiſtance they implored, anſwered their 
prayers by a moſt aſtoniſhing inſtance of 
the divine power which was to ſupport, 
and deliver them — for behold ! the foun- 
dations of the priſon were ſuddenly 
ſhaken — the doors thrown open — and 
every one's bands loofed, — Awakened by 
omnipotent power, and ſceing the doors 
miraculouſly opened, the keeper of the 
priton, reaſonably concluding that the 
priſoners were fled, and that he ſhould 
ſutter from the hands of the magiſtrates 
for permitting them to eſcape, drew his 
ſword, and was about to ſlay himſelf — 
when, to his great aſtoniſhment, Pau}, 
with a loud voice, prevented his execut- 
ing this raſh deſign, by ſaying, “ 4% 
elf no harm, for we are ali here. Lo 
aſſure himſelf of the certainty of the re- 
port, the keeper of the priſon called for a 
licht, ſprang in, and ſeeing that all was 
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true, and that his priſoners remained, 
though unbound, trembling he threw him. 
ſelf at their ſeet, brought them forth from 
the inward gloomy receſs ; and under the 
various emotions, which ſuch a combina- 
tion of extraordinary circumftances chuld 
not but raiſe, he impatiently enquies, 
Sirs! what muſt I de ts be ſaved? — Aud 
they ſaid, Believe on the Lord Jeſus Chriſi, 
and theu fhait be ſaved, and thy be. 
And they ſpake unto him the word / tle 
Lord, and to all that were in his houſe. And 
he took them the ſame hour of the night, «nd 
waſhed their ſtripes; and was baptized, le 
and all his ftraightway. And when he had 
brought them into his houſe, he ſet meat be- 
fore them, and rejoiced, believing in Oda, 
with all his houſe. 


This account is written with that ge- 
nuine ſimplicity, that beſt recommend 
truth; which is the great character 
of the evangelical hiſtory. —We wil! ase 
it juſt as it ſtands recorded, — It s 
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ample room for obſervation, and religious 
improvement. 


The firft thing that preſents itſelf to us, 104 
is, the ſudden converſion of the jailer: Weil 
No converſation appears to have paſt, be. | 
fore he threw himſelf at the feet of Paul 
and Silas, either to convince him of the | 
truth of religion, or induce him to the ''F 
practice of it. — There ſeems to have been 1 
no enquiry on his fide, or information on ] k\ 
theirs, till he aſks, what mut J do 10 17 
be ſaved? — and they anſwer, believe on * 
be the Lord Jeſus, & . — Whether the keeper | 


had of the priſon attended with the aſſembly 
be- of the people to thoſe things which the 
vod, apoſtle delivered, previous to his com- 


mitment, from the hiſtory doth not ap- 
pear; and therefore, it will not be proper 
to draw any particular concluſion from 
ſuch a conjectural event. — He had other 
proofs of their character, and as ſtrong evi- 
dences of their innocence, and that power 


by which they profeſſed themſelves au- 
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thorized to teach, as if he had 
witneſs of all that had paſſed previ 
their impriſonment, 


Here are men committed to his cr: 3: 7, 
with ſtrict charge of the moſt dition 
watch over them, who are accuted © 
violating the public tranguillity ; 
teaching doctrines which were unlwl 
to be received or obſerved. — We "vc 
no reaſon to ſuppoſe this man an cb 
tion to the general remark, that men rc- 
ceive their impreſſions and notions of re- 
ligion from popular prejudices ; and »n- 
brace that ſyſtem generally received a 
eſtabliſhed in the country where they de 
educated. —It is not to be wondered at 
then, that he /hould, in the preſent car, 
eaſily fall in with the general opinion ©! 
his priſoners great offence ; and cute 
quently he would readily obey the orie:s 
he had received, and punctually execute 


the ſentence of puniſhment denounced 


againſt them, —Free therefore from 4 
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apprehenſion either of the innocence of 
his priſoners, or their unjuſt accuſation 
and confinement, with his own hand he 
faſtens them in bonds, to al! human pro- 
bability, beyond the poſſibility of releaſe 
or etcape, and retires to his repoſe — when 
!nddenly the priſon was violently ſhaken 
»7 an earthquake-—the doors miracu- 
oily thrown open—every one's bands 
ſooſed, and the priſoners not attempting 
to eſcape, — Upon ſuch unuſual and aſto- 
niſhing circumſtances, falling out at the 
{ame period of time, the mind of the jailer 
muſt have been amazingly terrified and 
lured, Amidſt the various thoughts 
at in an inſtant took poſſeſſion of his 
ſoul, may we not ſuppoſe the following, 
naturally to have ariſen. —* Are theſe 
the men who are charged with impoſ- 
ture and ſedition, who, after the injurious 
treatment they have received from my 
hands, have benevolently prevented the 
1.2:ence J was about to offer to myſelf, 
or the puniſhment I might have received 
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from others, had they taken the oppot- 
tunity, that heaven itſelf has preſented 
for their eſcape ? —remain they my pri- 
ſoners till, though the hand of God has 
unbound their fetters, looſed their bonds. 
and thrown open the priſon doors If 
impoſtors, would they not have rea;ly 
embraced, if not premeditated, an oppor- 
tunity of eſcape ? — W hat ! continue they 
{till in cuſtody, though, from the hard and 
unjuſt uſage they have already found, thy 
have nothing to expect, but farther 0- 
preſſion, more ill treatment, longer con- 
hnement, and repeated ſtripes? — Surch 
theſe are men of ſome extraordinary ha- 
racter they bear {ome high commiſſion, 
who have the power of heaven exerted in 
their behalf — they have doubtleſs ſome 
grand ſcheme to execute, and ſome very 
important end to promote — and it the 
do propoſe ſalvation to the people, and 
teach doctrines not generally believed, 
received; if they do lay claim to divine 
illumination, they ſeem every way qui 
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ked to make their cauſe and pretenfions 
good. They are certainly unjuſtly ac- 
cuſed of being difturbers of the peace of 
ſociety, and happineſs of mankind ; they 
ſuffer with unexampled fortitude the pu- 
niſkment inflicted on them: and now, 
inftead of attempting to revenge the 
indignities and contempt received from 
me, by the kindeſt interpoſition, they 
have faved that life, which otherwiſe I 
ſhould have ſacrificed through fear and de- 
ipair—they are more than ordinary men 
—they are Gods, — If they chooſe not to 
taxe this opportunity of eſcaping, it is be- 
cauſe they have it m their power when- 
ever they pleaſe—men thus highly fa- 
youred and protected by heaven, are 
voubtleſs commiſſioned by God. Right 
then is it for me to enquire of them the 
way of ſalvation they teach; and what [ 
mußt do to be ſaved. — His mind, big with 
cheſe thoughts, labouring under aſtoniſh- 
ment, fear, conviction and reverence, 
rey him at the feet of his priſoners: who, 
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upon his ardent requeſt, inform him of 
the Goſpel ſcheme of ſalvation, convert 
and baptize him. — It is obvious here to 
remark, that although ſome very ſtrong 
impreſſions were made upon the mind of 
the jailer, yet theſe were not imprinted by 
any myſterious or ſupernatural influences : 
the extraordinary circumſtances of the 
matter being ſuch in themſelves, as fatis- 
factorily to account for them. And whe; 
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any caſe will admit of this ſolution, we an pe: 

{ are not entitled to call in to our aid fupcr- anding 
| natural aſſiſtances. ent to 
hink Yi 

| Secondly, we may obſerve, that the ther le 
genuine ſpirit of Chriſtianity leads to be- Pre 
| nevolence and charity.,——No ſooner had nerg 2— 


this honeſt man received the firſt imprel- Inciples 


| ſions of religion, but his ſoul. caught it. art Cans 
| divine ſpirit. — Perhaps it will be here ob- The ke 
jected, ** that the ſhort time the apoſtſe ther, t 
took in enforcing the doctrines of Chril- Wu! and 
tianity, was not ſufficient to fix in his e, and 
| mind the extenſive principles of true be is the 
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neyolence— but ſuch an objection as this 
can never ariſe from the feeling heart: 
it is the cold remark of the ſpeculative 
lead, Know ye not that by the kind 
and of divine benevolence, the human 
heart is formed capable of receiving the 
1antzncous impreſſions of charity - that 
t but a kindred ſpark ſtrike upon this 
der fewel, the glowing flame of be- 
rrolence is at once enkindled ? Charity 
an ſpeak with ſuch a ſovereign, com- 
anding, all-convicting voice, as in a mo- 
ent to teach its univerſal ſacred laws. — 
hinx you, that this convert wanted any 
mer leflon than the living precepts he 
perienced in the behaviour of his pri- 
ners? — He faw— he felt the God- like 
nciples of benevolence — the human 
«rt cannot ſtand againſt their influence. 
The keeper of the priſon muſt aſſuredly 
ther, that this diſpoſition of ſoul that 
ul and Silas diſcovered for his ſafety 
e, and immortal happineſs hereafter, 


s the very perfection of that religion 
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they taught: therefore, as a ſincere co 


cepts 
vert, he at once put in practice the ſpir w_ 
of that religion, with which his mind h wh. 
been newly enlightened — he felt his d judgm 
— important ſenſation ! — had he becn . 
affected, would he generouſly and kind 1471 
have endeavoured to heal thoſc firip: injuri 
which he himſelf had either given, love ; 
ſaw others inflict? — Go! ye falſe reaſonet good 
on human nature, and think it ſufficien dealin 
when ye have informed the head: we wi ſuppor 
ſay, upon the beſt evidence, that relig of the 
is nothing unleſs it fink into che ha univer 
— nor is it underſtood, until it be felt, all its 
ſhort, | 
As to Chriſtianity making this ben of any 
volent principle an indiſpenſable dun] it muſt 
and diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic; this Wi forced 
evident from the whole of its promi nediate 
cation and defign. — Firſt, in its hig reeulia 
perfection, in the Deity — next, in Wis one 
expreſs commands in this reſpect to ei the 
tate him; and in the whole liſe of "our hol: 


Lord, his micacles and death, his }f 
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con cepts and illuſtrations; and the decla- 
ſpur ration of what diſpoſition thoſe muſt be, 
| WM who ace to be finally rewarded at the 
com idgpiment-day. 


ind What are all the precepts to forgive 
(rip injuries — to pardon our brethren — to 
n, love all mankind, to do them all the 
onen good in our power; to be juſt in our 
eien dealings; the father of the tatherleſs, the 
ve vi ſupport of the widow, and the conſolation 
eligaß of the diſtreſſed ; but the great law of 
e he: univerſal love and charity, diverſified in 
felt, al its modes, and variouſly deſcribed ? In 
ſhort, as benevolence is the chief means 
s bene of anſwering the gracious deſigns of God; 
e du it muſt be the comprehenſive precept in- 
this WY forced in that religion which comes im- 
promi mediately from him: and its being ſa 
1,008 peculiarly enjoined by the Chriſtian law, 
in Ms one very convincing internal evidence 
| to e the divine original, and authority of 
: of eur holy religion. 
his O 2 
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Thirdly — we have here, a remarkable 


inſtance of the real conviction 6: duty am 
leading to a compliance with ever; thing - - 
it enjoins — and he took them the ſame hour whi 
of the night, and waſhed their ſtripes ; and it m 
was baptized, he and dll his flraightway,— foni1 
In general, it is not ſo much the rca- the 
ſonableneſs of duty that is in queſtion, eſye 
as the reſolution to practiſe it. Many wher 
there are, who allow of the principles Gem 
of obedience, and yet they cannot be lulge 
prevailed with zealouſly to put theſe the a 
principles into practice: as if the cold, this C 
ineffectual conſent of the judgment, with e 
could be ſubſtituted for thoſe genuine I bah: 
feelings of the ſoul, that, in their prope: miſtak 
exerciſe, invariably lead to the practice of dad de 
virtue and religion. — If we once ſuffer 
the riſing influences of devotion to ſub- Do 
becauſe 


tide, the flame of piety to grow languid, 
there will need much to excite and 1e- 
kindle them. Where will be the fecu- 
rity, if we neglect one part of our ac- 


knowledged duty, that we ſhall not in 
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eme leave others unpractiſed? It is a fin 
of omiſſion, to leave any thing undone, 
which we believe expreſsly enjoined. And W 
it muſt be a very peculiar method of rea- | 
ſoning that thoſe people uſe, who live in 

the entire neglect of what they them- 

elves acknowledge to be their duty, 

when they attempt to vindicate or excuſe 

themſelves, It is very dangerous to in- 

dulge doubtful ſpeculations on duty, after 

the mind has been once convinced. In 

this caſe, we generally deal very unfairly 

with ourſelves, and as diſingenuouſly with * 
truth — we deceive ourſelves into fatal | 
miſtakes, and then, vainly exult as if we 
had detected error. 
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Do we fear to comply with our duty 
becauſe it is unreaſonable ? — If in any 
one caſe it appear fo, it has been either 
miſrepreſented to, or miſunderſtood by us. 
—ls virtue, with thoſe reſtraints it would 
lay upon our irregular deſires, eſteemed 
i durden ? perhaps we have never exerted 
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our whole ſtrength: and we are not en- 
titled to paſs a deciſion, till we have made 
zn impartial trial. 


Virtue and religion are ſounded upon 
the immutable baſis of truth; and if we 
bring minds properly diſpoſed to contem- 
plate them, their excellence and impor- 
tance will evidently appear — When ou 
Judgments are convinced, and our con- 
ſciences on the ſide of our integrity, ue 
are in the fair way of duty and happiac%, 
And the beſt means of arriving either to the 
knowledge or practice of our duty, is, to 
treat our conſciences with reverence, and 
obey the ſacred dictates of reaſon with- 
out any reſerve, — The opinions of others 
ought to weigh nothing againſt the vir- 
tuous approbation of our own minds, — 
The latter is an ineſtimable treaſure, for 
the loſs of which no other gain can 
compenſate ; and the poſſeſſion of which 
is beyond every other advantage the 
former (however underſtood) is a matte 
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in the eſtimation of reaſon, but of 
imall importance ; becauſe, independent 
of others judgment and opinions, a man 
may be completely happy in himſelf ; but 
;f this ſource of enjoyment be ever ob- 
tracted, happineſs cannot be derived from 
any other, 


Fourthly ; we are taught by this part 
of the evangelical hiſtory—that a com- 
pliance with our duty, is always attended 
with ſelf ſatisfaction and applauſe : and 
when he had brought them into his houſe, he 


ſet meat before them, and reauced, believing 


in Ged with all his houſe. 


We readily admit, that the horror 
and deſpair of the wicked is the loweſt 
depth of miſery into which mankind can 
be plunged - the pang of conſcience that 
the inner feels, is generally allowed to 
de unutterable anguiſh : it is the worm 
of remorſe that never dies, and the reſt- 


leſs fire of torture that never can be 
O 4 
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quenched ; and as ſurely as fin hath it. 
unſpeakable pains, religion bath its jnef. 


fables pleaſures, The latter raiſes men a: - 
high in the ſcale of enjoyment, as the Tr 
former ſinks them in degrees of miſety.— of 
Apply to iniquity all its anxieties, all its of 
fears, terrors, remorſe and puniſhment. ane 
virtue ſhall keep equal pace in its ſedate this 
felicity, well -grounded hope, pezceful by 
compoſure, ſerene ſelf-enjoyment, and 3 
glorious expectation of divine rewards, — mu 
Does vice depreſs, weaken, confound, dif. 85 
tract, alarm? Virtue exalts, ſtrengthens, pine 
calms, and chears the foul. —As much 2: og 
the ſinner has to fear, ſo much the (aint with 
has to hope. If you attribute endjeſs woe inte 


to the tranſgreſſor, remember the rizhteous 
ſhall have immortal rewards, 


Every thing proves a ſource of happ- 
neſs to the good man—he has God fot 
his protector; divine providence for ii 
direction; angels for his guard; and the 
righteous for his companions. 
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True enjoyment never yet was known 
to that man, who is not ſelf- poſſeſſed — 
who has not the maſtery over himſelf.— 
True felicity conſiſts in the ſubordination 
of the inferior paſſions to the great law 
of reaſon, and the controul of conſcience ; 
and religion, preſcribing the beſt rules for 
this regulation, and enforcing its precepts 
by propoſals of happineſs ſuited to the 
exalted and refined affections of the ſoul, 
muſt be the moſt ſovereign means of pro- 
moting man's beſt and moſt durable hap- 
pineſs. — The mind muſt be ever in a ſtate 
of delight, when it can look up to heaven 
with joyful hope; around with conſcious 
integrity; and within with an approving 
teſtimony ; and find there a conſcience at 
reſt, and an heart at peace. How exalted 
mult be thoſe pleaſures that give a fore- 
taſte of immortality, and the enjoyments 
of heaven? which the perfections of God 
himſelf— ſhall be exerciſed in encreaſing; 
from whom, as the original ſource of all 
happineſs, thoſe permanent ſtreams of fe- 
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licity are alone derived, which fwette:, 
the cup of carthly portion with divine in- 
guences; invigorating and ſupporting the 
ſoul ; and forming it more and more to 
a reliſh of theſe ſupreme enjoyments, that 
flow faſt by the throne of the Eternal. -- 
Theſe ſatisfactions, theſe pleaſures, and 
theſe delights, Reiicion ! are all thin: 
en. 
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Acquaintance with God. 


Jos xxii. 21. 


Acquaint now thyſelf with him, and be at 
peace. 


Ty E great end of moral inſtruction, is 
to teach us to bear the troubles of. life 
with fortitude, and compoſure. Religion, 
wh:ch makes us acquainted with the wiſe 
and benevolent intentions of divine pro- 
vidence, affords us the beſt ſupports under 
i our afflictions, by ſuggeſting the con- 
ſolations of God; and promiſing the moſt 
durable happineſs, as the reward of thoſe 
virtues, which the evils of life call upon 
us to exert, 


In whatever ſituation we are placed, it 
becomes us ever to conſider, that we are 
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born to trouble; that ſooner, or later, th: 
inheritance will be ours; and ſo, by this 
wiſe expectation of calamity, fortiſy our 
minds againſt its ſudden attacks, 


It is the great buſineſs of religion to 
draw off our affections from this world — 
to break the force of its temptations 
and make us leſs ſubject to be trant- 
ported or alarmed by external objects; or 
affected by thoſe various changes to which 
all ſublunary things are liable, — Rel:9ior 
would fix the mind upon ſuch exalte! 
permanent objects, as ſhall give it a e 
durable conſiſtency : fo that the foul, how- 
ever at firſt affected by external circum- 
ſtances, ſhould foon be able to find in its 
own ſelf conſolation and ſupport. his 
is the ſuperiority religion would inſpire 
and this is formed by nothing fo effectu- 
ally, as the contemplation upon the per- 
fections and providence of God; and that 
full conviction, that muſt reſult from (uch 
contemplation of the wiſdom and goodnels 
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of his moral adminiſtration, attended with 
an invariable perſuaſion, that all the di- 
vine diſpenſations are governed by theſe 
rules, Hence is derived the beſt conſola- 
tion under all the evils to which we are 
obnoxious, and thoſe various misfortunes 
to which we are expoſed. It is from the 
mind being ſubject to the power of ex- 
ternal circumſtances, that we are ſo fre- 
quently made unhappy through hope, diſ- 
appointment, and fear, —in general we 
ſhall find, that our apprehenſions of things, 
even of divine providence itſelf, are influ- 
enced by the external circumſtances of life 
——when uninterrupted tranquillity gilds 
every object with delight, and caſts over 
every ſcene an uniform mildneſs and ſere- 
nity ; through this medium we can plainly 
diſcern the goodneſs of God. While our 
hearts remain untortured by diſtreſs, and 
unwounded by ſorrow, we eſteem our- 
ſelves exempted from the common lot of 
ſuffering; and are too apt to attribute our 
2grceable eaſe, to the peculiar favour of 
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heaven, which has kindly interpoſed in 
our behalf, averting every ſtorm, prevent- 
ing every evil, and ſhowering down its in- 
eſtimable bleſſings upon our head. To 
attribute our happineſs to that God from 
whom alone it can be derived, is the dic. 
tate both of reaſon and religion — but 
then, are not Gop's tender mercies over ALL 
his works ? Is the ſcheme of divine good- 
neſs limited by partiality ? or conducted 
with a reference to but a part of the ad- 
miniſtration ? 


When the clouds of calamity bend ve 
low, and darken every proſpect of de- 
light; when preſſing calamities diſturb 
our uſual repoſe ; can we not in thefe es 
ſhining characters, read the cwidengg 9 
the ſame perfections which all the wo: *: 


of God diſplay ? 


It is true, human nature ſhrinks back 
from pain—the very oppreſſion of ſpirits 
that this will cauſe, materially affects 
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the paſſions, —It lays the mind open to 
care: and a continued ſeries of evils, 
leſſens our hopes; and the apprehenſion 
that they will not be remedied, excites 
deſpair.— But if theſe evils of life are 
convertible, by virtue of any principle, 
into the means of the moſt refined and 
cxalted happineſs, ought we not, for our 
on intereſt, to enquire after this ſovereign 
remedy z and bleſs the beneficent hand 
vt heaven, when it gives us a wound, that 
attords us an opportunity of applying the 
temedy, that ſhall produce ſuch ſalutary 
efocts? In connection with this deſign, 
it vill be neceſſary to attend to the words 
of our text, acquaint now thyſelf with him, 
and be at peace — which were delivered by 
Eliphaz to Job, in anſwer to thoſe reflec- 
tions and remonſtrances, which a man 
in his ſituation would naturally make. Ca- 
lamity had exhauſted her quiver upon him; 


ck and her arrows ſtuck deep in his heart, and 
1 drank up his foul. He aſks for no other 
ect 


privilege, bat what is the ſad privilege of 
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ſorrow, ſtill to complain: though, at the 
ſame time, the remembrance of his former 
happy lot, and in what haſty ſucceſſion 
misfortune arrived upon misfortune, mad: 
him afraid; and upon the recollectian, 
trembling took hold of his fleſh. — Job found 
it difficult to reconcile the happine(s ©! the 
wicked, and the afflictions of the rige u, 
with the wiſe and good diſpenſations cf 
God: which led him to think of his own 
diſtreſſes with peculiar aggravation> ; rid 
repreſent his troubles with dolorous m- 
plainings. Eliphaz, willing, upon tne 
lame iflue, to vindicate divine Proy:6cnce 
in his afflicting Job, lays ſuch fins t 
charge, as would juſtify the Alm! 1m 
his ſeverity of affliction, even allowinget 
was a ſign of his awful diſpleaſure, or e 
puniſhment due to Job's iniquity-—anv 
then, to ſtop his preſent unavailing com- 
plaint, as well as to make him ſubimilive 
to the hand of God, and to remove the 
ſtroke of the Almighty, Eliphaz exhorts 
Job, more attentively to conſider the in- 
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tentions of divine Providence in his afflic- 
tions, in order to mitigate the ſeverity of 
his misfortunes, and reduce his mind to 
tranquillity and peace; and, by this means, 
obtain from God a relcaſe from his preſent 
troubles, and a reſtoration to his former 
tranquillity and eaſe. Acqraint now thyſelf 
with him, and be at peace: thereby goed ſball 
come unto thee, Receive, I pray thee, the 
law from his mouth; and lay up his words 
in thine heart. If thou return te the Almighty, 
thru ſbalt be built up, thiu ſhalt put away 
iniguity far from thy tabernacles. Yen, the 
Aimighty fhall be thy defence, then ſhait thiu 
bave delight in the Aimighty, and ſhalt lift 
up thy face unto God—thou ſhalt make ty 
prayer unto him, and he ſhall hear thee, and 
thou ſhalt pay thy vaws. 


In this addreſs,” Eliphaz offers to Job a 
leſſon, which, to one in his ſituation, was 
of the firſt importance to be learned — 


which addreſs ſeems to include a pro- 
F-4 
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priety as to the time of forming this ac. 


quaintance with God— acquaint Now thy. acc 
ſelf with him. — As if Eliphaz had faid— 

as the time of trouble, in a more eſpecial 
manner, calls for every aid to ſupport the por 
mind ; and as our fortitude and hope, our 
acquieſcence and ſubmiſhon, cannot bc 1 
eſtabliſhed upon a more ſure and 14g que: 
foundation, than a firm conviction of the 

equity, and wiſdom, and goodneſs of di- J. 
vine Providence; to form ſuch an uc- clud 
quaintance with the Almighty, as tha!) Cod 
lead to a proper contemplation ot. 

reliance upon the divine goodneſs, is ow, T 
O Job! thy duty, and thine interc{t— dent} 
thy troubles are ſo many—thy diſtr: tes the (| 
ſo great, and of ſuch a complexion, hat tentic 
without ſuch comforts as an intimacy with viden, 
the Almighty can afford, my conſolation, vine 
and the condolement of thy other fricius, —anc 


will afford thee but ſmall relief. 


The words of the text obviouſly lead us 
to conſider, 


4 
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I, What is included in the idea of 
acquaintance with God: 


II. To ſhew its reaſonableneſs and im- 
portance; and 


III. To point out its happy conſe- 


QUENCES, 


I, We are to conſider, what is in- 


cluded in the idea of acquaintance with 
God. 


The following particulars, ſeem evi- 
dently included. — Such a knowledge of 
the ſupreme, Being, as reſults from an at- 
tention to the method and rule of his pro- 
vidence — a love and reverence of the di- 
vine character — a deſire of imitating it 
—and an abſolute reliance upon the di- 
vine goodneſs, — We will briefly conſider 
each, | 


wo 


ba 2 - 
- 
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The parts of nature which are iminc- 
diately ſubject to our ſenſes, are thoſe 
which we can form the moſt intimate gc- 
quaintance with. Others, that lie farther 
from our inſpection, and more re 
ſrom our experience, we can only en 
ceive of theſe, as we are aſſiſted by th: 
viſible effects they produce. This is more 
eſpecially the caſe in the knowledge and 
experience we have of the ſupreme Being. 
— Though univerſal nature around us, is 
conſtantly affording the moſt inconteſt- 
able proofs of the being and perfections 
of God ; yet his nature remains inſcrut- 
able. — We can trace his power— admire 
his wiſdom — we feel his goodneſs, — Bit 
where ſhall we find the Deity himic!! '— 
Purſue we the enquiry with Job. — Le 
us go forward he is not there Lac 144 
— we cannot perceive him— on the tf! and 
where he doth wor. — we cannot behold hin 
be hideth himſelf on the right hand, that 


ef his throne, and ſpreadeth clouds upon l. 
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Though the operation of his hand be ne- 
ceflary for the ſupport of univerſal na- 
ture; yet it is imperceptible by us. — 
Though his vital energy aCtuate the 
whole, yet it is unſeen. — But notwith- 
ſtanding the Deity cannot be perceived; 
yet what evident demonſtrations have we 
of his Omnipotent power which works 
undiminiſhed and uncontrouled ? —of his 
wiſdom, unchangeable, irreprovable, per- 
fect? — of his goodneſs, indefectible in 
its ſupplies, inexhauſtible in its treaſure ? 
Hence it is we gain the idea of God's mo- 
ral government—from theſe perfections 
we form the character of that ſupreme 
Being, in whoſe wile adminiſtration, e- 
quitable diſpoſals, and all-gracious provi- 
dence, we cannot but rejoice and confide. 


This knowledge and confidence lead us 
naturally to wiſh for a more perfect know- 
ledge, and more intimate acquaintance 
with the divine Being; and the goodnet: 

| P 4 
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of God encourages us to form this honour. 
able acquaintance with him; and at the 
ſame time lays the juſt foundation for chat 
love and reverence of the Deity, which 
are eſſentially neceſſary in forming the ſa- 
cred communion we are ſpeaking ot. 


If our apprehenſions of God be gloomy 
and ſevere — if we ſuppoſe him policilcd 
of infinite power, and an arbitrary, ty- 
rannical will, this will effectually defroy 
the very foundation of this acquaintance 
with him. —From ſuch apprehenſions 2» 
thefe, we may have our minds frequently 
employed, or rather tortured and alarmed 
with fearful expectation of divine w:ath : 
and this is ſuch an acquaintance, which, 
ſo far from being attended with peace, it 
would not ſuffer us to enjoy the call 
tranquillity. — But, bleſſed be God ! vt 
have the ſureſt ground and induce- 
ments to this acquaintance with Gad, 
founded in thoſe immutable perfections of 
nis nature, and gracious declaratio::s of 
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his placability and love, which excite in 
the human breaſt the greateſt compla- 
cence, and moſt exalted joy. 


If eſteem and love of a character be 
neceſſary to our acquaintance with it, 
what character ſhall be compared in this, 
or any other caſe of preference and regard, 
with that Being, who, in the moſt exalted 
manner, poſſeſſes every thing great and 
venerable, ſublime and good! — Our ac- 
quaintance with ſuch a Being, is not to be 
limited by any the leaſt reſerve; becauſe 
thoſe very excellencies of nature which 
induce us to this intimacy with God, in 
him are immutable and eternal: fo that 
whoſoever thus trufteth in God, fhall never 
be confounded or aſhamed, 


As the acquaintance we have with God, 
on his fide, is infinite condeſcenfion and 
love; ſoon our fide, it ought to be humble, 
reverend, ardent and fincere. — Thou Halt 
ive the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
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and with all thy foul, and with all thy flrenst) 
or might. — An acquaintance with CG». 
founded upon theſe principles, will nccc{- 
ſarily lead us to a defire of imitating the 
excellence of the divine nature; and jt 
does include in itſelf this defire : for as 
we are induced to form this intimacy, by 
thoſe perſections of the divine nature, tha! 
raiſe our reverence and eſteem of his 
character; ſo, for like reaſons, we {hall 
be led to a deſire of imitating the Deity, 
But yet this ſacred friendſhip with God 
will want much of its perfection, it it be 
deſtitute of a firm reliance and truſt — ſuch 
a reliance as ariſes from the full conviction, 
and firm belief of the graciouſly pre- 
ſiding providence of God : which, from 
the unalterable and eſſential perfections 
of the divine Being, muſt ever be excited 
to promote the moiſt wiſe and benevu- 
lent intentions, —We may make this the 
the very teſt of that honourable ind 
macy we have with the Deity ; ferioufly 
to enquire of ourſelves, upon how {um 
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and unſhaken à foundation our hopes 
rely — Have we ſuch a ſupreme regard to 
the wiſe diſpenſations of Providence, that 
we can ſay, in all conditions — TH 
WILL, O Gop! Be Dont! Can we, in 
the moſt deliberate choice of our ſouls, 
icf-1 all our concerns into the hands of 
God, without a doubt — bear every cala- 
mity, without complaint — and reſt upon 
that arm, which ſometimes appears ſevere 
in correction? —If ſo, our minds are in 


ſome meaſure formed to the divine reſem- 


blance ; fince this is conſenting to the diſ- 
poſals of infinite wiſdom. 


We have now briefly conſidered what 
is included in the idea of acquainting our- 
ſelves with God. — We now proceed, 


II. To ſhew its reaſonableneſs, and im- 
portance. 


And here, we cannot but obſerve, that 
wie nature of the acquaintance ſufficiently 


— 
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points out its reafonableneſs. — Is it not 
reaſonable to have our minds employed 
in contemplating the perfections of (od, 
and the proceedings of his providence ? 
to fix our attention and regard upon 2 
Being, from whom we have derived our 
very capacities for happineſs ; and whoſe 
favour and approbation will beſtow mute 
true honour and dignity than worlds can 
purchaſe, or univerſal nature afford ?— 
Nay ! without which, worlds nor univer- 
ſal nature, can furnifh out any icenes of 
happineſs or enjoyment. 


If the Deity by his own wiidon has 
ordained it, that no real, permanent be. 
licity ſhall be found independent of him- 
ſelf ; will not reaſon at once give its fa- 
vourable report on the fia2 of the moit 
intimate friendſhip and acquainiance with 
God? — If the Deity be ſeated upon A 
throne of mercy, ſurrounded wv 1th un- 


mortal glory diſpenſing the bleu of 


his goodneſs through the boundlels cx- 
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tent of creation, is it not the diate of 
unprejudiced reaſon, that he 1s to be 
loved, reverenced, and adored ? — Angels 
and celeſtial intelligences, whoſe natures 
arc ſo exalted and refined, are repreſented 
as engaged in thoſe ſervices which flow 
ſrom ſuch diſpoſitions of ſoul. The rea- 
ſonableneſs of a firm reliance, in conſe- 
quence of our acquaintance with God, 
is pointed out by thoſe very imperfections 
of our nature, which we daily experience, 
Are not our wants mnumberleſs, our 
powers but few? —zre there not innu- 
merable events, all of which have a real, 
though unperceived connection, that wall 
happen in the courſe of things, which, if 
not regulated by power, and directed by 
wiſdom ſuperior to our own, muſt con- 
found our hopes, and deſtroy all our 
ichemes of felicity ? Happy is it for man, 
that an infinitely wiſe intelligence pre- 
ſides over human affairs. For were we 
poliefied of omnipotent power, without 
werring wiſdom, how ſhould we direct 
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the grand affairs of God's moral admini- 
| ftration ? — Can we with divine 1kill touch 
| the minuteſt ſpring into action, or wield 
the mighty whole? —Can we ſuſtain the 
eternal harmony of things? — Jo order 
any part of the divine government aright, 
it were neceſſary we ſhould comprchend 
the whole. But this is the unalienable 
prerogative of God : and the only way in 
which we can promote the ſcheme od. 
vine wiſdom, is by ſuch a co-operation 
with Providence, as an entire ſubinifion 
and acquieſcence in the divine will 2n! 
appointments include, 


As to the importance of forming th. 
acquaintance with our Maker; this will 
appear as evident, as does the 1ci0! 
ableneſs of it. 
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We hold all the enjoyments of this 
life, by as precarious a tenure as life it- 
ſelf, There is not one ſpecies of ph. 
neſs, but what has its peculiar alloy, ang 
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depends upon contingent circumſtances 
for its exiſtence, Whatever intimacies we 
may form, whatever friendſhips contract, 
there are certain circumſtances, When 
neſe will be but of very ſmall avail. 
Though with reſpect to our ſellow crea- 
tures, the exerciſe of the ſocial affections, 
with all the endearments of the tendereſt 
friendſhips, form the moſt refined happi- 
nes of this ſtate ; yet there are ſeaſons, in 
which, though theſe may aftord us ſome 
mitigation, they will be found unequal to 
thoſe conſolations which we could with t5 
enjoy. There are ſome events which 
bring us home to ourſelves; and a man 
cannot comfortably commune with his 
own heart, unlets it be right with God. 
Our conſolations when we are retired 
from this world, muſt be derived from 
the next; there is always an account ſub- 
liſting between God and ourſelves, which 
a friend nor ſtranger can intermeddle 
with : it relates ſolely to God, and our 
own hearts; and if it ſtand not fair upon 
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the records of conſcience, this world car 
afford us but ſmall relief, whenever any 
apprehenſions ſeize the mind that this ac. 
count will be demanded of us. 


There are circumſtances in which ſuch 
apprehenſions will poſſeſs the mind; and 
when nothing but the eonfolations of 
God can be our .ſupport. — When the 
hand of fickneſs, or trouble has thrown 
either the dark veil of dejection, or meagre 
aſpect of pain, over our countenancos, 
that once ſparkled with joy, and I!» 1144 
up the flame of friendſhip in others b 
— when the eye, that magic initrument 


come to all the repaſts of companionable 
enjoyment, is ſunk, and robbed of its . 
luſtrious ſpirit, can only lift a languid 
beam; then ſome of our ſuppoſed friends 
will ſtand aloof : and thoſe whom ſince- 
rity and love have bound faſt to our fate, by 
their tender ſympathy, will awaken a diſ- 
treſo, that will be very far from that coniola- 
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tion we may need. — Pity ſooths the ſoul; 
but it weakens our {fortitude : and the 
human heart might receive ſuch wounds, 
that all the conſolation of the deareſt friend, 
would at beſt prove but an opiate that 
lulls for the preſent to inſenſibility, but 
kayes the cauſe of the malady unremoved. 
— But having once formed an acquaint- 
*nce with God, we have reſt under every 
calamity : we have ſupport as it were in 
ourſelves, while thus we lean upon the 
rock of eternal ages, while thus we con- 
kde in everlaſting wiſdom, and engage 
on our ſide omnipotent power: Then, 
under every trial, and the laſt exigence of 
decaying humanity, we have this for our 
conſolation, that though fleſh and heart fail 
us, God is the flrength of our heart, and cur 
portion for ever. 


7 


We are to conſider, 


III. What will be the happy conſe- 
quences of this acquaintance with God 


and this the text itſelf points out to us. 
Vor. I. 2 
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=— Acquaint now thyſelf with him, and 61 a; 
PEACE. 


As this intimacy with God, as bete 
explained, includes a full perſuaſion of the 
wiſdom, equity, and goodnets of divine 
providence, and a proper reliance upon thr 
divine mercy in hope of future rewards, 
the mind of man, fully poſſeſſed with ſuch 
principles as theſe, needs no other conſo- 
tation under all the misfortunes of ite. 
nor any other ſource of happineſs, w hil- 
felicity lows from ſuch an exalted 2 
permanent ſpring. 


This divine communion with Goc 
will naturally lead us to him in al! c 
cumſtances, either to pay the tribute 6 


gratitude for mercies received, or pray tor 


ſupports under all our troubles, and 4 
releaſe from our misfortunes, Theſe en. 
gagements will lead us to ſuch a ſenſe o. 
the divine goodneſs, that if at any tir 
the evils of which we complain, arc no! 
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ſpeedily removed, we ſhall reap our con- 
ſolation from this thought, that the ſame 
infinite wiſdom, that firſt cauſed, ſtill 
continues the calamity ; and that all our 
troubles, by being properly borne, and 
wiſely improved, will be the means of 
our laſting felicity. 


This acquaintance with Vod will alfo 
Jead us to an holy reſentment of the mer- 
cies we have received; and a becoming 
gratitude for every inſtance of the divine 
fayour. It will be the means of unalloyed 
ſatisfaction, when we retire from the 
world, and happily direct and moderate 
our paſſions when we are engaged in it. 
It will form our ſouls to a delightful re- 
liſh of the moſt refined and exalted friend- 
ſhip; and be the beſt preparation for the 
communion with God, and blefled ſpi- 
rits for ever, 


As an acquaintance with God, ought 
ts be eſteemed the moſt ſublime and 1att- 


22 
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ing iriendihip, no friendſhips which + 7 
not exalted by the ſame ſpirit, and re- 9 
fined by the ſame purity, can lay any 3 
juſt claim to unalloyed tranquillit, and 


i 


peace, — What are the friendſhips the, 


form, who are aſſociates in the ſame vn. 


lawful pleaſures ? "They find all their ps. 
ſuits are unable to afford one moment”; 

calm and rational enjoyment : and yet? 
they are aſhamed to own their diſappoint- ; 
ments, leſt their companions in vice heul 
ſcorn their convidion, and accuſe then 
with puſillanimous fear. — They will 1 


ther ſuffer the remonſtrances of rhein 


own conſciences, for falling in with pic:- 
ſures they diſallow, than bear the repruct 
of others, for acting that part Which all 
muſt approve. — They pretend to be ire: 
and yet ſubmit their happineſs itſeli to tha 
perverted judgment and direction of e, 
whoſe minds are debaſed, and 2 
— they ſuffer the anarchy of paſlion- 
their own breaſts ; and, at the expence F 
their inward peace, are obliged d 
N 
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ſame an external counterfeit of joy to de- 
jude others, while they offer a violence 
to themſelves. — Rather than form ſuch 
intimacies as theſe, where men give up all 
that is rational and noble, generous, free 
and great, it were ſurely eligible to tread 
the path of ſome ſolitary deſart, and avoid 
all intercourſe with mankind. — But when 
we have once formed a rational acquaint- 
ance with God, and in conſequence of 
this, habituated our minds to contem- 
plations upon the perfections of his nature, 
we ſhall have formed our ſouls to ſuch a 
love of moral excellence, that we ſhall 
contract no friendſhips but what have mo- 
ral excellence for their principle, And we 
{hall look upon thoſe we do form, 2s a de- 
Ightful union here, which ſhall fit us for 
joining the aſſembly of ſaints ; where we 
thall enjoy the approbation of God, and 
uninterrupted ſocial happineſs ; where we 
ſhall be more and more like that infinite, 
all- perfect Being, whom while we adore, 
we ſhall love — whom while we rever- 
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ence, we ſhall admire and imitate.— 7% 
fhall we be changed from glory unto glory — 
and by forming an acquaintance . 
God in this world, we ſhall be preparin- 
ourſelves for a more intimate know 
of him and his perfections, and the enjoy. 
ment of eternal peace, in the world that 
is to come, 
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End of the firſt VoLume; 


